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NOTES upward, wounding the servant, Neris, in the hinder part 


‘THe news that the King of Greece had been shot at 

while out driving with his daughter in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens came as a painful shock to every one. 
Naturally enough Te Deums were recited in all the 
churches of Greece and passionate messages of sym- 
pathy were sent to the King and Royal Family from all 
the crowned heads of Europe. Of course the Emperor 
William’s message was couched in ‘ characteristically 
glowing language.” Public bodies, too, of all sorts 
throughout the civilised world have vied with each 
other in congratulating the King upon his escape. A 
little reflection and wider knowledge of the circum- 
stances, however, seem to diminish considerably the 
seriousness of the outrage. Whoever has suffered, it is 
manifest that the attack was a lucky one for the King 
and the Royal Family of Greece. The ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent put this pretty clearly in the telegram which 
was published on Tuesday last. ‘‘It is evident,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ that a strong revulsion of feeling has set in in 
favour of the dynasty.” 


Of course, the King of Greece is the hero of the 
whole affair. On returning to the Palace he gave his 
own account of the murderous attempt to one correspon- 
dent after another. It appears from what he himself 
tells us that he acted throughout with perfect self- 
possession and the most distinguished courage. He 
immediately stood up in front of his daughter, not 
to see what was going on, but to protect her from 
the bullets. The two assassins opened fire with Gras 
rifles from about ten paces in front of the horses. 
They appear to have fired in this position four, 
if not six, shots, and when the coachman recovered 
from his astonishment at finding himself unwounded, 
and whipped up his horses, they fired two or four more 
shots from a point about twenty yards behind the 
carriage ; but the King shook his fist at them, and that 
seems to have deranged their aim. 


Lest any one should suppose that we are trying to 
make fun of a most serious outrage, we will quote the 
‘* Times ” correspondent’s view of the matter in Wed- 
nesday’s issue. The only word of explanation we would 
supply is to remind our readers of the terrible penetrative 
power of the Gras rifle: ‘‘ To-day I inspected the car- 
riage in which the King and Princess Marie rode last 
Saturday. The lamp on the right-hand side was struck 
by a bullet just below the glass, which remained un- 
broken. The metal is slightly dented and the varnish 
is knocked off. The shot—apparently the first one— 
was evidently fired by a person standing in front of the 
carriage and a little to the right, and the bullet must 
inevitably have struck the King but for the interposition 
of the lamp. Another bullet struck the foot-board, 


which bears a small mark, and appears to have glanced 


of the leg. I also examined the harness and horses. 
The harness is cut in four places and one of the reins is 
severed. One of the horses has five very slight abra- 
sions on the back; the other bears a single mark, 
which is scarcely perceptible. It is fortunate that the 
animals did not take fright.” 


The ‘slight dent” on japanned tin and the ‘' smalt 
mark” on ordinary wood made by Gras bullets that 
will whistle through eighteen inches of solid oak as 
through brown paper, are not the most extraordinary 
part of the story. Were the abrasions of horse cuticle 
also caused by Gras bullets? If so surely the assailants 
must have been picked shots. It seems.strange too. 
that the King could see the blood spurt from his ser- 
vant’s leg as he said he did since we now learn from 
the ‘‘ Times” correspondent ‘‘ that the servant was hit 
on the hinder part of the leg.” Is the seat of a Greek 
landau made of glass that it can be seen through ? 
Then too Karditzts, the would-be murderer, this perfect 
type of a brigand as he is described with ‘‘ fierce black 
eyes, swarthy complexion, and bushy beard,” inspires 
us with a certain degree of suspicion. Why is he se 
ready to declare that he fired six shots, and not three 
or four as the King supposed? Why also is he so 
anxious to have it known that he would have thrown a 
bomb into the carriage if he had had the chance? 
After reading and collating the accounts carefully we 
feel compelled to join the ‘‘ Times” correspondent in 
congratulating the King upon the fact that the horses 
did not run away, as he might then have been placed 
in some danger. 


It looks at this moment as if Lord Salisbury’s policy 
in the Far East had broken down even more com- 
pletely than we feared. Every one will remember that 
Lord Salisbury declared that the Russian Government 
had given us a pledge that any port they might obtain, 
and in particular Port Arthur, would be a free port. 
Lord Salisbury went on to explain to the House of Lords 
how much better a ‘‘free port” was than even a 
‘‘ Treaty port,” and yet it appears now that Lord 
Salisbury had drawn on his imagination for these com- 
forting assurances. Count Muravieff, as Mr. Curzon 
has had to acknowledge in the House of Commons, has 
not said a word about a ‘‘ free port.” What he did say, 
and that only in a despatch to the Russian Ambassador 
in London, was that any port obtained by Russia as an 
outlet for her commerce on the coast of the North 
Pacific would be open to the ships of all the Great 
Powers, ‘‘ like other ports on the Chinese mainland.” 
Even the ‘‘ Times” admits that this statement does ‘‘ not 
even promise us ‘the equality of opportunity’ which a 
‘treaty port’ does confer. . . . nor does it contain a 


. Single express word to prevent the Russians from erect- 


ing those Custom barriers ‘hostile to others and 
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favourable to themselves,’ which Mr. Balfour denounces 
as incompatible with the policy of this country.” 


And we have not only been outgeneralled by Russia 
in this matter, but also by Germany. Kiao-chiao, if 
Count Hatzfeldt was to be believed, was to be a ‘‘ free 
port,” but as we pointed out at the time Herr von 
Buelow’s language in the Reichstag was much more 
guarded than the German Ambassador’s talk in London. 
Herr von Buelow’s words seemed to limit the per- 
manency of the arrangement, and now it looks as if 
German policy were a little more jealous than even 
Herr von Buelow cared to admit. A Chinese Syndi- 
cate, aided by some American capitalists, procured 
an imperial decree authorising them to construct a 
railway from Tientsin to Chin-Kiang on the Yang-tse. 
On the ground that this railway passes through the 
eastern angle of the province of Shantung, Baron von 
Heyking is said to have intervened and to have claimed 
for his countrymen the exclusive right of railway 
construction in Shantung. Kiao-chiao to Germans 
means the whole province of Shantung, and they 
will praise English free-trade methods while insisting 
for themselves on an absolute monopoly. 


We are glad to be able to infer from Mr. Curzon’s 
latest pronouncement in the House of Commons on 
this subject that Lord Salisbury has at length seen the 
folly of accepting Russian and German protestations 
in place of more trustworthy guarantees. We too 
have begun to take hostages from fortune; and that 
is as it should be, for our trade with China is 82 per 
cent. of the whole of her foreign trade. According to 
Mr. Curzon, we have now obtained certain material 
advantages. The Yang-tse river throughout its length 


.is to be open to trade of which we shall probably 


get the lion’s share, and we have strengthened our 
claims on Yunnan, that Chinese province which 
abuts on our possessions in Upper Burma and unites 
them with the Yang-tse valley. Moreover the Chinese 
are going to give us another ‘‘treaty port.” But all 
these advantages will be comparatively worthless if 
we do not immediately set about building a railway 
to run from Burma through Yunnan to the upper 
waters of the Yang-tse in which case we need not 
feel envious of the Russians because they hold 
the Liao-tung Peninsula with its port, or of the 
Germans with their control of the Province of Shan- 
tung. But will our Government get the railway built 
(English capitalists do not require much encouragement 
and assistance)—that is the question. 


If it be true that the Russians have taken possession 
(or are preparing to take possession by ‘‘lease” or 
other diplomatic formula for annexation) of Deer Island 
off Fusan in Corea, it can only mean that she has 
satisfied herself that Japan is powerless to resist her 
encroachments. For the possession of Deer Island 
means the control of Fusan, which has for three 
centuries been practically a Japanese port. It was 
towards the end of the sixteenth century that a 
Japanese colony settled there, and the place has long 
been governed, policed and ‘‘run” almost exclusively 
by the Japanese inhabitants. Of these there are between 
five and six thousand, who carry on a trade amounting 
to $2,300,000 with Tsushima and Nagasaki. The 
Japanese were sore about the loss of Port Arthur and 
the virtual annexation of Manchuria by Russia, but 
the loss of Fusan would mean the end of all hopes of 
Japanese development on the mainland. Needless to say, 
our Foreign Office is quite happy over the matter, and 
Mr. Curzon has proclaimed the utmost indifference as 
to. whether the Russian Government ‘‘or any other 
Government” establishes itself on Deer Island. 


At length we have Sir Wm. Lockhart’s account of 
the storming of Dargai, a plain narration of facts 
which reveals such splendid courage that, we feel 
compelled to reproduce it. ‘‘By 11.30 a.m. (on 
October 20) it (‘the force’) was in formation under 
cover, in readiness to capture the heights, but when 
the 2nd Ghurkas, accompanied by the Ghurka scouts 
of the 1st Batt. 3rd Ghurkas, made their first rush 
across the open, they were met by such a hot and well- 


aimed fire that all they could do was to hold on to the 
position they had reached, without being able to 
advance further. At 2 p.m. the Dorsetshire Reg. ‘was 
ordered to storm the enemy’s entrenchments, but, 
though a few men were able to get across the fire- 
swept zone, an advance beyond the line held by the 
2nd Ghurkas was reported by the commanding officer 
to be impracticable,: owing to the large number of 
tribesmen lining the edge of Dargai plateau and the 
steepness of the slope leading up to it. The General 
Officer Commanding the 2nd Division accordingly 
ordered Brig.-Gen. Kempster to move up the Gordon 
Highlanders and the 3rd Sikhs, the former regiment 
being replaced on the lower spur which it had hitherto 
occupied by the Jhind Imperial Service Infantry. The 
Gordon Highlanders went straight up the hill without 
check or hesitation. Headed by their pipérs and led 
by Lieut.-Col. Mathias, C.B., with Maj. Maclean on 
his right and Lieut. A. F. Gordon on his left, this 
splendid battalion marched across the open. It dashed 
through a murderous fire, and in forty minutes had 
won the heights, leaving three officers and thirty men 
killed or wounded on its way. The first rush of the 
Gordon Highlanders was deserving of the highest 
praise, for they had just undergone a very severe 
climb, and had reached a point beyond which other 
troops had been unable to advance for over three 
hours. The first rush was followed at short intervals 
by a second and a third, each led by officers, and as 
the leading companies went up the path for the final 
assault, the remainder of the troops, among whom the 
3rd Sikhs were conspicuous, streamed on in support. 
But few of the enemy waited for the bayonet, many of 
them being shot down as they fled in confusion.” 
Lieut.-Col. Mathias, C.B., is recommended for the 
Victoria Cross, and ‘‘ special notice is drawn to the 
conduct of Maj. Maclean, who was the first to spring 
out of cover and lead his company to the attack, and 
who, being immediately afterwards wounded, continued 
to cheer his men on while lying on the ground.” 


Mr. Brodrick’s opening speech in the debate on 
the Army Estimates, much praised as it has been in 
the daily press, was not in any sense a great oratorical 
effort. It was, in fact, nothing more than a plain state- 
ment of facts, read out from a type-written draft. 
We deal elsewhere with its chief points of interest. 
Sir Charles Dilke followed with a brilliant speech 
in support of the contention that no unit of the 
service must be sacrificed to secure the efficiency of 
any other. He dwelt particularly on the case of 
the Artillery, pointing out that the Militia and Volun- 
teers have practically no Artillery at all; and he ex- 
pressed the sense of the House in urging the importance 
of a large increase in both men and horses, not only 
because this is the most pressing of our needs, but also 
because whatever improvements are decided upon will 
take a considerable time to carry out. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster, who seconded the amendment, 
was distinctly disappointing, but Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman was both effective and amusing, especially 
in his criticism of the proposal for a Consultative 
Council composed of veterans of the army and navy. 
He questioned their entire fitness to act as a ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Public Safety,” and doubted whether their 
constituents, who had elected them to the House of 
Commons not because they had served ‘‘at some more 
or less remote period” in the army or navy, but be- 
cause of their opinions on some such interesting 
subject as Local Veto or Home Rule, would have 
elected them at all in the capacity of military advisers. 
The best of the other speeches was Lord Charles 
Beresford’s, who was characteristically bold and 
breezy on much the same lines as those with which 
his campaign at York has made the public familiar. 
‘The best fighting men were the men who had the 
pluck to get into a row. Exemplary persons were 
often exemplary only because they had not the pluck 
to get into a row.” 


Thursday night’s Uganda debate in the House of 
Commons was notable for eliciting the opinions of the 
two members who are best informed on the subject— 
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Sir Charles Dilke from prolonged study of the events 
that have led up to the present disastrous situation, and 
Mr. H. M. Stanley from local knowledge. Sir Charles 
Dilke was specially emphatic in condemning the appoint- 
ment of Major Macdonald to a command for which he 
was eminently unsuited, and even Mr. Stanley, who in 
such cases seems to consider that he holds a brief for 
the officials, had to admit that the Soudanese had been 
treated with great lack of consideration. The new 
Uganda Blue-book, which we deal with elsewhere, fully 
confirms the opinions we have already expressed more 
than once as to the origin of our present difficulties in 
that part of the world. 


Mr. Curzon’s defence of the Abyssinian treaty was 
perhaps as good a defence as could be made; but it 
was marred by one of those amazing indiscretions 
which appal his friends. He told the House that 
some of the Somali tribes, ‘‘although within our 
boundary as recognised by treaty, had for some time 
been practically under Abyssinian control. They had 
constantly been raided by Abyssinians, and he was 
sorry to say our resources were not adequate to secure 
them that protection which their presence within the 
British boundary entitled them to receive.” That is to 
say, we have abandoned south-west Somaliland be- 
cause we could not hold it against the Abyssinians. 
At a time when it is most important the Negus should 
be awed into neutrality and out of the British sphere, 
the British Government proclaims to the world that we 
cannot defend British territory against Abyssinian raids! 
If the Negus can thus with impunity invade our pro- 
tectorates 100 miles from a British port, how can we 
expect him to recognise our less certain claims to 
territory 1000 miles from our remotest outposts ? 


Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery wound up the 
speech-making in the County Council campaign on 
Tuesday night ;.each had an enthusiastic and excited 
audience, and each confined himself to vague and high- 
sounding phrases. Unionists are in a large majority in 
London, so Mr. Chamberlain called on his side to come 
out and give a ‘‘straight party vote,” while for the 
same reason Lord Rosebery said it was a degrading and 
demoralising thing to introduce party politics into 
municipal contests, conveniently overlooking the fact 
that it was his own following who, in the early days of 
the Council, created and manipulated a strictly party 
machine. The chaotic situation was well illustrated by 
the remark made in conversation last week by a Unionist 
candidate much above the average in experience 
and ability. After taking an active part in the 
affairs of a great provincial city, he found himself 
‘fighting for his own side” in London, but he con- 
fessed to some embarrassment when he discovered that 
adherence to the party ticket involved condemnation of 
all those things which, as a good Tory, he and his 
‘friends had been doing on a Tory Municipal Council 
in the country. In fact, to speak frankly, three 
Londoners out of four are very sick of Progressives 
and Moderates alike, and would welcome with relief 
the arrival at Spring Gardens of a Saviour of Society 
who would clear out the wrangling groups and manage 
London as an autocratic Prefect of the Thames. 


We should have been better pleased with the result 
of the London County Council Election if the Progres- 
sive majority had been a little less. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a large number of the Progressives returned are 
sober and level-headed business men, who can be 
trusted, with the help of the Moderates, to keep in 
check their wilder Socialist colleagues. The ideal 
County Council, if its members are to be counted 
politically at all, would be one where the two parties 
were equally divided, and the administration of 
London’s affairs was in the hands of a com- 
bination of the most able business men and the most 
experienced municipal administrators from both sides. 
A Progressive majority of twenty-six makes this ideal 
less possible ; but we trust that the Moderate defeat 
will be a lesson to the wiser members of the party to 
eschew politics in the future and to join with the more 
sober Progressives in an earnest attempt to make the 
central government of London as efficient and as 
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economical as possible. The County Council Election 
would have had no political significance whatever had 
not Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour descended into the 
municipal arena to fight on behalf of the Moderate 
candidates. As it is the Unionist Party has suffered 
a not insignificant reverse. 


The result of the election can scarcely fail to modify 
materially the provisions of the Bill the Government 
has promised to introduce dealing with London local 
government. The details of the measure were care- 
fully suppressed until after the election, but there is 
little doubt that had the electors declared in favour 
of the Moderates, an attempt would have béen 
made to diminish in some degree the importance 
of the County Council. We have never believed 
that it was possible to transfer any but the most trivial 
powers from the Council to the new municipalities, and 
under the new conditions the Government measure is 
not likely to be anything more than a scheme for 
consolidating the vestries, enhancing their dignity and 
providing the once-despised vestryman with a gold 
chain of office. This is as it should be, for the great 
need of London is not a change in the powers of the 
County Council, but a diminution in the number of 
petty local governing bodies, and an_ increased 
efficiency of local administration. The outcome of the 
election should have one important effect: it should 
stimulate the younger Progressive Tories to make 
greater efforts in the direction of modifying the present 
Moderate policy. What the Moderate Party most 
needs is greater scope for the new ideas which are 
fermenting in the minds of some of its younger 
members. The day is gone by when a great municipal 
party can make the defence of vested interests the main 
feature of its policy. 


The ‘‘Reid Contract,” to which we referred last 
week, has been passed by the Newfoundland House of 
Assembly and signed by the Governor, so we shall now 
see in operation the most remarkable experiment ever 
attempted in what will still be called a self-governing 
Colony. It is as if Mr. Cecil Rhodes, instead of carving 
out an Empire for himself in the Portuguese Hinterland, 
had taken over the railways, harbours, mines and land 
of the Cape, and had thus acquired power to run the 
whole Colony as his private domain. Happily there is 
no fear of Mr. Reid inspiring the muse of the Poet 
Laureate by organizing a raid on Boston or New York, 
but in case of trouble with France—and there is enough 
combustible matter in the disputed provisions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht to make trouble at any time—St. 
Pierre and the Miquelons or the ‘‘ French Coast” would 
supply as good an objective as did Johannesburg. 


Mr. Reid is, of course, a Scotsman, who, arriving 
from his native Abefdeen with the necessary half-crown, 
made a fortune as a railway contractor in the Dominion 
and has now ‘‘bought up” Newfoundland. His am- 
bitions are by no means limited to making railways and 
exploiting mines or fisheries on the island. He regards 
Newfoundland as the connecting link between the two 
hemispheres, and hopes to see steamers making the 
summer passage between Berehaven in Ireland and 
Bonavista Bay in three days—a passage that would 
leave the the New York routes, whether from South- 
ampton or Liverpool, hopelessly out of account. The 
‘*Reid railway” already runs across the island from 
St. John’s to Port des Basques, and thence to Cape 
Breton, where the railway from the mainland would be 
met, is a journey not longer than the Irish crossing. It 
would certainly be beyond competition as the “‘ short 
sea route” to the west; and although ice and fogs have 
been heard of in those parts, they are not likely to be 
allowed to stand in the way of the owner of Newfound- 
land. 


The Irish Local Government Bill has been printed and 
circulated, and according to the reluctant testimony of 
that most unbending of Tories and ‘‘ ascendangy” man, 
the Dublin correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” it is ‘‘ the 
most popular measure that has been introduced into 
Parliament during the last sixty years.” This, of 
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course, is not meant for commendation, for to your 
out-and-out ascendancy man anything that is popular 
in Ireland is, to the extent of its popularity, of course, 
an object of suspicion. We regret to see that the 
Irish Unionist Alliance—a body that did good service 
in the past—has passed a resolution calling for amend- 
ments and safeguards that would kill the Bill. We 
would commend to their attention the weighty words 
of Mr. Macmurrough Kavanagh which we quoted last 
week on the subject. His right to speak as a 
Unionist and a landlord will not be disputed, and he 
saw clearly that, while it was the duty of the Imperial 
Government to maintain the supremacy of the law 
and the elementary rights of property on which society 
is based, it was sheer folly for the landlords to claim 
from Government a perpetual supremacy in matters 
of county government. There they must look to them- 
selves, as their fellows have to do in Wales and in 
Scotland. 


The journals of England and those of France are 
playing a game of bluff over the Niger Question. That 
results from the necessities of the situation. Whilst 
the Hinterland in dispute is at present the subject of a 
Commission sitting at Paris, the military forces of the 
two Powers are too impatient to await the award. But 
the Parliaments happily are inclined to peace. As 
we noted last week, the Ministers of England have no 
desire to force a quarrel with France on a matter which 
is still indeterminate. Nor do the French, in spite of 
rabid Anglophobes like the Prince d’Arenberg, challenge 
England. The French Foreign Office has reassured us 
on that point frequently, and on Wednesday, in a 
me to the Chamber, M. Hanotaux confirmed the 
‘rench desire for peace. ‘‘In Paris the work of the 
Commission,” he said, ‘‘ is proceeding regularly, and I 
am not afraid of betraying the secrets of its delibera- 
tions in saying that already the ground has been 
considerably cleared.” 


Mr. Gosse, by a protest in the ‘‘ Times,” has saved 
the authors of England from making themselves 
supremely ridiculous. They were arranging to send 
**a general address of sympathy” to M. Zola. Mr. 
Gosse pointed out that in that act they would be over- 
looking ‘‘the question of good manners to France.” 
The vast majority of Frenchmen, being convinced that 
M. Zola’s method of action was quite indefensible, 
would naturally resent the assertion of any uninformed 
English public opinion to the contrary. Besides, ‘‘ when 
a man of letters deliberately quits the scene of his pro- 
fessional work, and takes up a public line of action not 
connected with literature, his colleagues cannot and 
should not take the responsibility of following him.” 
Mr. Gosse is quite right. No one denies that M. Zola 
did a noble thing in daring the French Government— 
or rather the Army, which terrorises the Government— 
on behalf of a man whom he believes not to have had a 
fair trial. Every one knows that M. Zola’s trial was 
tudicrously unfair, conducted as it was by a judge who 
was either suborned or frightened by the mob, and who 
will in either case, we hope, never be received in a 
respectable English household should he visit this 
eountry. But these matters do not specially interest 
literary men ; nor are literary men specially qualified to 
form opinions on them. We agree with Mr. Gosse 
that when they assert themselves in international politics, 
they do but weaken their claim to be respected in their 
own sphere. 


Mr. Justice Grantham has joined the ranks of the 
opponents of the Bill for permitting accused persons to 
give evidence on their own behalf, and this on the cha- 
racteristic ground that it will enable wicked and artful 
prisoners to ‘‘convict innocent and truthful prosecu- 
tors of perjury;” for Mr. Justice Grantham’s simple 
creed is that the prosecutor is always truthful and the 
prisoner always wicked. But surely the basis of our 
whole law is that, in case of conflict of evidence, it is 
for the jury to decide which party is telling the truth ; 
and it is only fair play that each party should have an 
opportunity of telling its story. It is obvious that the 
very worst way of ascertaining the truth is to begin 
the inquiry by shutting the mouth of the man who ex 
Aypothese knows most about it. 
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The committee appointed by the Lower House of the 
Canterbury Convocation to consider the great curate 
question has now presented its report. Much space is 
devoted to the examination of Dr. Thackeray’s figures, 
put forward by him in a letter to the Editor of the 
‘*Saturday Review.” It may be remembered that he 
calculated there were about 6000 experienced priests 
unemployed, the larger number of whom were eager to 
obtain pastoral work. The report fairly pulverises Dr. 
Thackeray. Returns have been made from the great 
majority of rural deaneries, showing that in the 


Province of Canterbury there appear to be just over 


2000 clergymen not engaged in pastoral work, of whom 
only 73 are desirous of work as assistant-curates, 
and only 5 are unemployed because dissatisfied with 
the present position of curates. This does not, of 
course, include the Province of York ; but the inference 
may be fairly drawn that were similar returns forth- 
coming a similar result would be shown. Dr. 
Thackeray can only meet this evidence, as it seems to 
us, by showing that it is inaccurate. 


A second volume of the correspondence of Victor 
Hugo, covering the period from 1836 to 1882, has just 
been published by Calmann-Lévy. One of the letters 
is to M. Jules Lacroix, the famous translator of the 
Antigone and CEdipus Rex, who had written to ask 
Hugo whether it would be better to translate Shakes- 
peare entirely into Alexandrines, or to mingle prose and 
verse as in the original. From the fulness of his ignor- 
ance Hugo answered, ‘‘In the French language there 
is an abyss between prose and verse, in English there 
is hardly any difference. It is the magnificent privilege 
of the ‘literary tongues,’ Greek, Latin and French, to 
possess a prose. This privilege English does not enjoy. 
There is no prose in English. The genius of the two 
tongues is, therefore, profoundly distinct in this matter. 
What Shakespeare was able to do in English he cer- 
tainly would not have done in French. Follow, there- 
fore your excellent instinct as a poet; do in French 
what Shakespeare would have done, what Corneille 
and Moliére did. Write homogeneous pieces. That is 
my opinion.” 


The ignorance of Victor Hugo in this instance is so 
appalling that we are almost constrained to believe 
that difference of language is an impassable barrier to 
999 men out of every 1000. For was it not Coleridge 
who declared that the French had no poetry, and was 
not this monstrous stupidity seriously reproduced fifty 
years later by Matthew Arnold? Although the best 
Frenchmen and Englishmen are thus seen to be at 
loggerheads, a near approximation to the truth is not 
difficult. No Englishman will deny that French prose 
is more supple, more artistic; in fine, a better instru- 
ment of the intelligence than is English prose. The 
fact is, that though Swift and Defoe and Dryden 
have written most excellent prose, our taste in the 
matter is falsified by our love of poetry. So we have 
poetic prose like Ruskin’s and Carlyle’s, which as prose 
is anything but admirable. In the same way, and 
indeed in almost a similar degree, the excellent 
qualities of French prose have hurt French verse, but 
from this to jump to the conclusion that the French 
have no high poetry or that the English have no 
prose is merely a way of venting one’s own prejudice. 


It is curious, too, that just as we have poets such as 
Pope and Dryden who present the faults of French 
poetry in an exaggerated form because of their too 
great love of clarity, precision and logic; so there is 
French prose even more poetic and beautiful than the 
prose of Jeremy Taylor or of Ruskin. In proof of this 
one might cite Bossuet and Chateaubriand, but there is 
living a greater master of poetic prose than either of 
these—the little naval Commander who calls himself 
Pierre Loti. Just as Ruskin has surpassed all other 
writers of English prose in descriptions of natural 
scenery, so Loti has surpassed all previous writers of 
French prose in the same field. Nor will any one deny 
that Loti is a greater writer than Ruskin. Thus we 
come to the conclusion that French prose is better 
than English prose, while English poetry is better than 
French poetry. 
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THE UGANDA REBELLIONS AND MUTINY. 


HURSDAY’S debates on Uganda in the two 
Houses of Parliament lend special importance 
to the new Blue Book on ‘‘ Recent Events in the 
Uganda Protectorate” (Africa, No. 2, 1898). The 
book throws light mainly on two questions — the 
general political disturbances and the military revolt. 
In respect to the former the evidence is incom- 
plete; but the papers issued show that the outlook 
is very serious, and they reveal unfortunate con- 
flicts of opinion between the civil and military 
authorities: for the soldiers blunder into difficulties 
in spite of the warnings of the civilians, who then have 
to repair their colleagues’ mistakes. How widespread 
the existing disorder is may be judged from a remark 
of Major Ternan, who reports (p. 8) that in the great 
southern province of Buddu ‘‘all the principal chiefs and 
practically all the minor ones are now outlawed.” Of 
the mismanagement which has led to this deplorable 
state of affairs the Blue Book gives two striking ex- 
amples. It had been agreed that Buddu was to be left 
as a Catholic province, and all the native officials were 
to be Catholics ; but last July Major Ternan thought it 
was time to upset this arrangement, and he resolved to 
appoint a number of Protestants to posts previously 
held by Catholics. The Waganda Protestants have 
not been remarkable for modesty, or for fairness to 
their religious opponents ; but Major Ternan’s scheme 
was too much even for the natives. It failed, simply 
because no Protestant would accept any of the proffered 
appointments and after a short delay Catholics had to 
be accepted as before. Then on July 28th Major 
Ternan attacked and defeated the rebel forces in 
Buddu, and elated at his success reported next day 
that ‘‘I do not anticipate that any further trouble will 
arise” ; he accordingly withdrew most of his forces, 
leaving a few men under Mr. Grant to administer the 
** pacified” province. The rebels at once reassembled 
to attack the British force. Within a month of Ternan’s 
confident prediction Grant had fought the severest 
battle of the whole series in Buddu, while an army of 
10,000 men was hurrying back from Uganda to his 
assistance. So much for the value of Major Ternan’s 
opinion on Waganda politics. 

The Blue Book is however more important as giving 
an official account of the Soudanese mutiny. The 
unlucky Soudanese troops must bitterly regret the day 
when, in answer to Lugard’s appeal, their chief, Selim 
Bey, led them into Uganda to uphold the British cause. 
The Soudanese have a brilliant record of work to look 
back upon : they enabled Lugard to crush the Catholic 
revolt of 1892 ; they helped Colville to break the power 
of Kabaregga ; they taught the tribes of Kamasia and 
Nandi that war raids in British territory are out of 
date ; and finally in 1897 they suppressed the rebellion 
of the disaffected natives of Western Uganda. Every 
competent writer on the country admits that our 
supremacy there has been gained and maintained by 
the Soudanese. Thus Mr. Jackson, the Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Protectorate, tells us in this Blue 
Book, not only ‘‘ that it is through them [the Soudanese] 
that we are masters of the situation,” but that the 
Soudanese already realise that fact. That knowledge 
indeed led the Soudanese to their one great mistake— 
the idea that they might expect some consideration and 

titude on account of their past services. How 
utterly they were mistaken is shown by the account 
given in this Blue Book of the incidents which led to 
their disastrous mutiny. 

Mr. Curzon tells us that Major Macdonald was not re- 
sponsible for the outbreak, and that the Major’s treat- 
ment of the Soudanese in 1893 had nothing whatever to 
do with it. But we now learn from a telegram of Sir 
Arthur Hardinge (p. 12) that the Soudanese said 
‘* they did not care for constant expeditions, particularly 
those of Major Macdonald.” According to the ‘‘ Times” 
(1 March), ‘‘one native officer is. reported to have 
sworn upon the head of his son that he would not serve 
under Major Macdonald.” Hence it is quite clear that 


the Soudanese had not forgotten how Macdonald had 
previously treated them; and that he had not changed 
his ways he let them understand at the earliest possible 
moment. It might have been expected, especially 
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under the special circumstances of the case, that Major ) 
Macdonald would have taken some steps to secure the 


confidence of his escort. But that is not Major Mac- 
donald’s way. How he did treat his men is reported 
by them on p. 22. On their arrival at his camp they 
were informed that they were going on an expedition. 
They asked ‘‘ where they were going to,” and were 
simply told by Macdonald, as they put it, that ‘‘ we 
were going wherever we were required to go.” They 
then expressed great anxiety about the safety of the 
wives and children they had left behind them; as the 
Soudanese spokesmen expressed it, ‘‘Who knows 
what may happen to our women and children at Lubwa’s 
with the natives there?” The Soudanese then asked 
their native captain ‘‘to go and tell Major Macdonald 
that they wished to fall in and explain their grievances 
to him.” Major Macdonald refused to have an inter- 
view with the men. In spite of their dissatisfaction 
with this treatment of their very reasonable request, 
one company started off to escort the first part of the 
expedition. Next day another company was ordered 
to follow. The Soudanese again begged for a 
‘*shauri” with Macdonald, ‘‘who was then called by 
the Commandant (Lieutenant Bright). On his [Mac- 
donald’s]| arrival he did not ask them anything, but 
said ‘ No. 1 section, shoulder arms, right turn, quick 
march,’ and then the same to No. 2 section. They 
then said, ‘What is the meaning of this? We want 
to see him. He comes, and won’t speak to us, but 
orders us away. We won’t go, but will run away.’ 
They said they would run away, and come here to 
the Ravine [eight miles distant], and all fall in and have 
‘ shauri’ with you (Jackson).” 

It must be remembered that this is the Soudanese 
account of the quarrel. But it is the most detailed 
yet published; it is quite consistent with Major 
Macdonald’s own account; it is reported by the 
Administrator, who not only does not contradict it, but 
at the end of the interview in which that account was 
given, offered to pardon the rank and file straight 
away, leaving the native officers ‘‘ to explain their 
conduct to their military superiors.” The Adminis- 
trator obviously regarded the statement as true, 
and, no doubt, the revolt was due to Macdonald’s 
contemptuous refusal to listen to the men’s com- 
plaints, or give them such assurances and information 
as they had a perfect right to ask before embark-: 
ing on a prolonged and perilous mission. Even 
then the situation might have been saved. It is quite 
clear that the Soudanese did not mean mischief; they 
met a single European officer on the way to the Ravine 
Station; they chatted with him, and allowed him to 
go on to warn the garrison that they were coming. 
On their arrival at that station they were ordered to 
pile arms and go towards the fort. They refused to do 
anything until all their comrades had arrived, when 
they promised that they would all pile arms and go to 
the fort for a conference. According to Captain 
Kirkpatrick’s own account of the affair, he then told 
the men that ‘‘unless they piled arms within five 
minutes, I would open fire. They answered that: I 
might fire if I liked. After warning them again, I 
ordered Lieutenant Fielding to open fire.” The Maxim 
would not work, but three volleys were fired at the 
Soudanese, who fired twenty or thirty shots in return, 
and ran into the bush. After that the men were quite 
out of hand. Mr. Jackson visited them next day, and 
they made to him seven complaints, amongst others 
that they were underpaid and insufficiently fed; ‘‘ that 
young and inexperienced officers were sent out. to 
command them, who did not know their language, and 
would not listen to their complaints ;” ‘‘ that it was 
through them that we were masters of the country, and 
yet they were treated like donkeys ;” and ‘‘that they 
had been fired upon when they had only returned to lay 
their grievances before me (Jackson).” 

It is impossible to read the Blue Book without 
realising how much justice there unfortunately was in 
these complaints. The Soudanese engaged in Uganda 
were paid one-seventh as much as those sent up from 
the East Coast, and half the pay of the less efficient 
Zanzibari, who, according to Captain Woodward, can- 
not now be relied on (p. 37). And even this scanty pay 
appears to have been paid with an irregularity worthy 
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of a Turkish rather than of a British administration. 
According to Major Ternan (p. 3) their pay was 
six months in arrears in June, and Mr. Jackson 
(p. 26) regrets that the men’s pay and cloth rations 
are ‘‘constantly in arrears.” Jackson, in fact, seems 
to have felt that the men’s grievances were so well 
founded that he would not press after them when they 
fled towards Uganda from the Ravine. With the wisdom 
that has marked the civilian staff throughout this crisis, 
he remarks : ‘‘ As the discontent as to pay, &c., would 
appear to be general, and reports of any fighting would 
be greatly exaggerated and could not fail to have a bad 
effect in Buddu, I have decided not to follow up the 
mutineers for the present.” But unfortunately other 
men made the pace, and finally on 19 October came the 
fight at Lubwa’s, which rendered war to the bitter end 
inevitable. It may be said that in thus blaming Mac- 
donald we are unfairly blaming an absentee ; but Major 
Macdonald is not the man who can shelter behind this 
lea, for in a despatch to the Foreign Office, published 
in this Blue Book (pp. 27, 28), he throws the blame 
partly on the Uganda staff, and partly on his subor- 
dinate, Captain Kirkpatrick. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


‘Te fact revealed by the Army Estimates is that 
Lord Lansdowne, being a civilian Minister, without 
a training in the department of war, will not attempt 
any great reform or reconstruction in the army. Mean- 
while he has taken the right means of repairing the 
main defects of the existing machine. He intends to 
raise as soon as he can nine new battalions, and thus to 
restore the power of the home army to supply India and 
the Colonies with drafts. He will further strengthen 
the home army for that purpose by raising the establish- 


. ments of the home battalions. He will also try the 


experiment of enlisting up to a hundred men in each 
battalion for three years with the colours. This is an 
admirable measure, for in three years from the date of 
the first enlistments it will be seen what proportion of 
the three-years’ men are willing to re-engage for foreign 
service. The reformers hold that a good proportion will 
re-engage. The disciples of Sir A. Haliburton fear 
that the men will all wish to pass at once into the 
reserve. The trial ought to be made, but if it is to be 
fair the three-years’ men while serving should receive 
absolutely the same treatment, both as regards pay 
and all other conditions, as their seven-years’ com- 
rades. The public little knows how easy it is for the 
officers of a battalion to discountenance any particular 
class of recruits, and should support Lord Lansdowne 
in securing fair treatment for the new three-years’ 
men. 

The announcement that the artillery is to be increased 
by fifteen batteries, of which only one-third are to be 
raised this year, is a confession that the proportion of 
artillery has been unduly reduced by some of Lord 
Lansdowne’s predecessors. But the admission that no 
type of quick-firing gun has yet been found acceptable 
is much more serious. It is a cardinal maxim of 
modern fighting that only the side that wins the 
artillery duel has a chance of winning the battle, and it 
is evident that the old breech-loading gun stands to the 
quick-firer in the same disadvantageous position as the 
muzzle-loading rifle stood in 1866 to the needle gun. 
What have the Intelligence Division and the Artillery 
College been doing all these years ? 

Mr. Brodrick admits that the War Office spends 
much of its time doing in detail what ought to be done 
by the junior staff officers of generals commanding 
districts. A War Office that takes upon itself to settle 
whether a private at York may have his boots mended 
and a new button sewn on his coat is not likely to have 
time to work out plans for co-operation with the navy 
in Imperial Defence; and the general who is not 
allowed to give a sergeant a holiday without first 
asking at Pall Mall for permission is hardly re- 
ceiving the training in independence and _ initiative 
which are supposed to be desirable in officers of his 
rank. Mr. Brodrick’s promise of reform in this matter 
was the most valuable part of his speech. 

The best thing for the army now would be that it 
should not be heard of for a twelvemonth. When 
the promises explained by Mr. Brodrick have been 
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fulfilled, it will be considerably improved. It is, how- 
ever, impossible not to regret the absence of a bolder 
policy of reform. | 


THE WASTE OF CHILDREN. 


Ge JOHN GORST is one of the few public men who 

are only heard of when they have something to say 
on a subject of which they are acknowledged masters. 
On Wednesday he was waited on by a deputation, who 
urged him as Vice-President of the Council of the 
Education Department to ‘‘do something” to put 
a stop to the employment of young children who 
ought to be at school in occupations that lead to 
nothing. There is no doubt about the gravity of the 
evil. Children who are neither mentally nor physi- 
cally fitted for work during long hours are actually 
employed as ‘‘full timers,” their work beginning at 
some unearthly hour in the morning or continued till 
late at night, so that they can at the same time put in 
sufficient school attendances to avoid the necessity of an 
appearance in the Police-court on the information of the 
School Board officer. Instances were given of a girl of 
nine whose day began at four o’clock in the morning, 
and of a small boy whose work under a contractor to 
the School Board began at 6 a.m. The work is pro- 
bably not very hard, but it comes at a time and under 
circumstances that cannot fail to have a deplorable 
effect on the children’s development. Worst of all, it is 
work which, as we have said, prepares for nothing, 
trains for nothing, leads to nothing. The children 
are ‘‘hired out like little slaves,” for the most casual 
of casual labourers, and the brand of the casual 
worker is as hard to get rid of as is that of the pauper. 
The results of this are shown by some figures cited by 
Lord Reay to the effect that of all the boys who left the 
London Elementary Schools in one year only 941 could 
be traced to any skilled employment, whereas 8802 were 
known to have drifted into the ranks of unskilled 
labour. So it appears that our great educational system 
after nearly thirty years’ trial is, in London at least, 
engaged in turning out unskilled, shifting, casual 
workers in the ratic of nearly ten to one of our skilled 
artisans. 

And what is the answer of Sir John Gorst, our 
Minister of Education, in face of this appalling waste 
of our children, this turning out of half-baked material, 
that can never aspire to take its proper place in the 
body politic, but will inevitably drift on for a few years, 
and at last find its goal in the workhouse ? Simply that 
all this is so because our governing class is not in ear- 
nest about education, does not believe in it, does not want 
it. Untilthose who know the facts and realise what they 
mean in handicapping England in the industrial struggle 
with a country like Germany, undertake ‘‘a great 
deal of missionary work,” until they convince ‘‘ the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy,” and the farmers, and the labourers 
themselves, not to speak of the town dwellers, 
that our education is incomplete in essential points there 
is, he told his audience, no hope of a change for the 
better. People advocate an extension of technical 
education, and that is good, but Sir John pointed out 
that no system of technical education can be efficient 
which is not based upon sound elementary education, 
and elementary education is little more than a farce in 
a large number of those cases where it is most wanted. 
The law, as we all know, says that every person 
having charge of a child is bound to provide it 
with efficient elementary instruction up to the age 
of fourteen. As a matter of fact, in the towns 
scarcely any of the children remain ‘at schools after 
their eleventh year, while great numbers leaves 
earlier, and no one requires to be told that the 
scraps of instruction acquired at that age are forgotten 
long before the boy is out of his teens. The law, as 
Sir John Gorst puts it in Pauline phraseology, is ‘‘made 
of none effect ” through the numerous exemptions per- 
mitted by various Education Acts, and by the slackness 
of the School Boards in enforcing such law as exists. 
This is where the ‘‘ missionary work” is wanted, From 
the ‘‘ territorial aristocracy” with whom for some reason 
the Vice-President of the Council is just now especially 
angry, down through all grades of society, our people 
are not alive to the necessity of education in any real 
sense of the word, and our School Boardsand School Com- 
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mittees naturally enough cannot rise above their source. 
Sir John Gorst points the way in which this waste of 
child life and child energy may be prevented; and he can 
do no more, for he is not a dictator, and at present an 
education debate in Parliament — unless there were 
some religious wrangle introduced — would probably 
result in a count-out. In Prussia Sir John would be 
made Minister with power to work out his programme. 
In England we make him Vice-President of the Council, 
and place over him as President a member of that “ terri- 
torial aristocracy’ which, as he genially remarks, is 
“* characteristically hostile to intellectual development.” 


THE PORTRAITS OF VERLAINE. 


FEW poets of our time have been more often drawn, 

tew have been easier to draw, few have better repaid 
drawing, than Paul Verlaine. A face without a beauti- 
ful line, a face all character, full of somnolence and 
sudden fire, in which every irregularity was a kind of 
aid to the crayon, could not but tempt the artist de- 
siring at once to render a significant likeness and to 
have his own share in the creation of a picture. The 
three portraits of Verlaine, drawn on lithographic paper 
by Mr. Rothenstein, and published by Messrs. Hacon 
& Ricketts, are but the latest, if also among the best, 
of a long series, of which Mr. Rothenstein himself has 
done two or three—one now on exhibition at the Society 
of Medallists, one reproduced in the ‘‘Pall Mall 
Gazette” in 1894, when Verlaine was in London. 
M. F. A. Cazals, a young artist who was one of 
Verlaine’s most intimate friends, has done I should not 
like to say how many portraits, some of which he has 
athered together in ‘‘ Paul Verlaine: ses Portraits” 
Paris : Bibliothéque de I’Association). There are:por- 
traits in at least nine of Verlaine’s own books, several 
of them by M. Cazals, one by M. Anquetin, and in the 
“*Choix de Poésies,” issued by Charpentier, there is a 
reproduction of the painting by M. Carriére. Another 
ortrait, which I have not seen, but which Verlaine 
imself calls in the ‘‘ Dédicaces” ‘‘un portrait enfin 
reposé,” was done by M. Aman-Jean. M. Nieder- 
hausern has done an admirable bust, the bust which is 
to be set up by the Verlaine monument subscription, 
and Mr. Rothenstein, to return to him again, has a 
portrait-medallion at the Society of Medallists. Here 
already are nearly twenty portraits ; others recur to me 


as I go on writing, and who knows how many there are . 


besides all these ? 
my purpose. 
It is often said, not without a certain kind of truth, 
that the likeness is precisely what matters least in a 
ortrait. That is one of the interesting heresies which 
r. Whistler did not learn from Velasquez. Because 
a portrait which is a likeness, and nothing more than a 
likeness, can often be done by a second-rate artist, by 
a kind of sympathetic trick, it need not follow that 
likeness is in itself an unimportant quality in a masterly 
Sortealt, nor will it be found that likeness was ever 
isregarded by the greatest painters. But there are 
many kinds of likeness, among which we have to 
choose, as we have to choose in all art which follows 
nature, between a realism of outward circumstance and 
a realism of inner significance. Every individual face 
has as many different expressions as the soul behind it 
has moods. When we talk, currently, of a ‘‘ good 
likeness,” we mean, for the most part, that a single, 
habitual expression, with which we are familiar, as we 
are familiar with a frequently-worn suit of clothes, has 
been rendered ; that we see a man as we imagine our- 
selves ordinarily to see him. But, in the first place, 
most people see nothing with any sort of precision : 
they cannot tell you the position and shape of the ears, 
or the shape of the cheek-bones, of their most intimate 
friends. Their mental vision is so feeble that they can 
cali up only a blurred image, a vague compromise 
between expressions, without any definite form at all. 
thers have a mental vision so sharp, retentive, yet 
without selection, that to think of a person is to call up 
a whole series of precise images, each the image of a 
particular expression at a particular moment ; the whole 
series failing to coalesce into one really typical likeness, 
the likeness of soul or body. Now it is the artist’s 
business to choose among these mental pictures ; better 
still, to create on paper, or on his canvas, the image 


But these are more than enough for 
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which was none of these, but which these helped to 
make in his own soul. 

To Mr. Rothenstein his likeness is a part of the skill 
of the thing, a part of his challenge to himself. He 
seems to get his likeness as he gets a certain arrange- 
ment of lines, out of sheer bravado, and the luck of an 
alert, conscious skill. He is an artist who, you feel, 
could have answered Delacroix’s requirement: that the 
artist should be able to sketch a man falling from a 
fourth floor window during the time he takes in reaching 
the ground. The agility of his technique has always 
been a little too obvious for delight; his line, full of 
character, has not that sheer beauty which Mr. 
Whistler’s or Mr. Shannon’s line has: it is just a little 
startling, seems just a little conscious of its own effect. 
But, in his later work, the finer qualities of his very 
considerable talent are showing themselves more quietly 
and more purely ; the touch of caricature is softening 
into no more than at the most a criticism : he must still 
say his say, he must judge as well as interpret, but he 
says his say more sympathetically ; and, above all, he 
is coming to see what is finer in people, not merely what 
is physiognomically most characteristic. It is here that 
the fine artist differs from the clever artist ; and it is 
because Mr. Rothenstein, in such work as these new 
lithographs of Verlaine, and in the solemn, almost 
hieratic, medallion, has given us, with his extraordinary 
vividness, less and less criticism, more and more vision, 
that one finds in the Verlaine he has evoked, well, really 
a kind of actual Verlaine. 

Looking at these remarkable portraits, and at the 
roughly jotted, expressive notes of moments which M. 
Cazals has caught for us, and turning from these, 
all in their different ways so exact, to the cloudy, 
inspired poet of M. Carriére, and to M. Anquetin’s 
strong piece of thinking flesh and blood, one is able, 
certainly, to call up, with a renewed memory, that 
singular and touching and heroic figure which it has 
been the happiness of some of us to have known. 
Verlaine, like all men of genius, had something of the 
air of the somnambulist : that profound slumber of the 
face, as it was in him, with its startling awakenings. 
It was a face devoured by dreams, feverish and 
somnolent ; it had earthly passion, intellectual pride, 
spiritual humility ; the air of one who remembers, not 
without an effort, who is listening, half distractedly, to 
something which other people do not hear; coming 
back so suddenly, and from so far, with the relief of 
one who steps out of that obscure shadow, into the 
noisier forgetfulness of life. The eyes, often half 
closed, were like the eyes of a cat between sleeping and 
waking ; eyes in which contemplation was ‘‘in itself 
almost an act.”’ The third lithograph of Mr. Rothen- 
stein—the face lit by oblique eyes, the folded hand 
thrust into the cheek—gives with wonderful truth the 
sensation of that restless watch on things which this 
prisoner of so many chains kept without slackening. 
To Verlaine every corner of the outer world was alive 
with tempting and consoling and terrifying beauty. | 
have never known any one to whom the sight of the 
eyes was so intense and so imaginative a thing; nor 
have I ever known any one who remembered with such 
vividness things seen. To him, physical sight and 
spiritual vision, by some strange alchemical operation 
of the brain, were one. And in the disquietude of his 
face, which seemed to take such close heed of things, 
precisely because it was sufficiently apart from them to 
be always a spectator, there was a realisable process of 
vision continually going on, in which all the loose ends 
of the visible world were being caught up into a new, 
mental fabric. 

And along with this fierce subjectivity, into which the 
egoism of the artist entered so unconsciously, and in 
which it counted for so much, there was more than the 
usual amount of childishness, always in some measure 
evident in men of genius. There was a real, almost 
blithe, childishness in the way in which he would put on 
his ‘‘ Satanic” expression, of which it was part of the joke 
that every one should not be quite in the secret. It 
was a whim of this kind which made him put at the 
beginning of ‘‘Romances sans Paroles” that very 
criminal image of a head which had so little resemblance 
with even the shape, indeed curious enough, of his 
actual head. ‘‘Born under the sign of Saturn,” as he 
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no doubt was, with that ‘‘ old prisoner’s soul” of which 
he tells us, it was by his amazing faculty for a simple 
kind of happiness that he always impressed one. I have 
never seen so cheerful an invalid as he used to be at 
that hospital, the Hépital Saint-Louis, where at one 
time I used to go and see him every week. His whole 
face seemed to chuckle as he would tell me, in his 
emphatic, confiding way, every notion that entered into 
his head; the droll stories cut short by a groan, a 
lamentation, a sudden fury of reminiscence, at which 
his face would cloud or convulse, the wild eyebrows 
slanting up and down; and then, ry ES the good 
laugh would be back, clearing the air. No one was 
ever so responsive to his own moods as Verlaine, and 
with him every mood had the vehemence of a passion. 
Is not his whole art a delicate waiting upon moods, 
with that perfect confidence in them as they are, which 
it is a large part of ordinary education to discourage in 
us? This is one of the ways in which he was so close 
to nature, and in which he was able to teach what he 
had never consciously learnt. A characteristic so much 
a matter of momentary expression could scarcely find 
its record in even the most adroit portrait; and it is 
partly because Mr. Rothenstein, in his lithographs and 
his medallion, has preferred to render a Verlaine in 
whom movement has tired itself into a kind of active 
rest, that his portraits are so valuable as, in their way, 
a corrective to the memory. ARTHUR Symons. 


CUCKOOS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WE English are accustomed, in our insular way, to 

speak of ‘‘the cuckoo” as if the bird familiar 
to us was the only species of its kind known throughout 
the universe. That, of course, is not the case, and our 


-own welcome herald of the spring is merely one out of 


quite a regiment of cuckoos, of various species and 
yer age: to be found in different parts of the world. 
n South Africa alone, for example, some fifteen or 
sixteen different kinds of cuckoos are to be met with, 
in addition to the extremely curious ‘‘ indicators,” or 
honey-guides, which were not very long ago to be 
found classed—and I am inclined to think, rightly—by 
naturalists among the great cuckoo family. Cuckoos 
in South Africa are nearly all migratory birds, and 
advance towards the southern littoral of Cape Colony 
during the principal season of rainfall (November to 
April) in the countries south of the Zambesi. Their 
appearance, as with that of so many other South African 
birds, is therefore coincident, over a large area of 
country, with renewed vegetation, the appearance of 
flowers, and a general refreshment and reawakening 
of the parched earth. 

The Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), which has 
an immense range from Europe and Siberia to India, 
Africa, and even Australia, penetrates towards Christ- 
mas time to Southern Africa. It was first noted in 
South Africa by the well-known explorer and naturalist, 
C. J. Andersson, who met with it in Damaraland in 
1864-65. No doubt our European cuckoo had pre- 
viously been in the habit, all unknown to Europeans, of 
travelling to South Africa during long ages of the past. 
Another cuckoo, which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to our European bird, is the lineated cuckoo, called by 
the old Cape traveller Le Vaillant, Ze Coucou Vulgaire 
@’Afrique. This cuckoo is much commoner than the 
European bird, from which it can be distinguished by the 
yellow base of the upper mandible. Le Vaillant, by the 
way, was a lively Frenchman, who travelled at the 
Cape in 1782 and the following years, and wrote 
two books of travel and another upon birds there- 
after. Le Vaillant was an excellent naturalist, and un- 
doubtedly did much to increase our knowledge of the 
birds of Africa. But, alas! his imagination was too 
much for him, and he is not always to be trusted. He 
- us many real species, but he invented others. 

e late Lord Walden was, years ago, engaged in 
studying the family of Drongo shrikes, and to add to 
his knowledge once travelled to a certain Continental 
museum to inspect a type specimen of Le Vaillant’s. A 


close inspection of this specimen had the effect of raising 


certain doubts in his mind and in that of the curator of 
the museum. The specimen was taken to pieces, when it 
was found that the ingenious Frenchman had, in setting 
up his type specimen, dexterously fastened a white breast 
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upon another skin, from which the natural feathers (black) 
had been carefully removed. So much for Le Vaillant 
and his methods! This interesting little fact is vouched 
for by Mr. E. L. Layard, author of ‘‘ The Birds of South 
Africa,” and for many years Curator of the Cape Town 
Museum. 

A common visitant to South Africa during the rains 
is the black-and-white cuckoo, which has the true 
cuckoo’s note, and is, especially in the countries north 
of the Orange River, often to be met with. Another 
black-and-white cuckoo is the well-known Nieuejaars- 
vogel (New Year’s bird) of the Dutch Colonists—some- 
times called Le Vaillant’s cuckoo—which, as its name 
implies, appears in Cape Colony towards the New Year. 
This bird is almost entirely black, and may be readily 
identified by the broad white bar running across the 
middle of the wings. Another cuckoo with a familiar 
Cape Dutch name is the Solitary cuckoo, known 
throughout South Africa as the ‘‘ Pietmynvrouw,” 
from its peculiar call, which, as some of the old Boer 
Colonists long ago noticed, bears strong resemblance to 
the words Piet-myn-vrouw. This cuckoo is dark grey, 
has a reddish-brown chest, dirty white under parts, 
barred with black, white spots and mottlings upon the 
tail feathers, and yellow legs. The Noisy cuckoo 
(Cuculus clamosus) also is largely black, touched here 
and there with white. This bird has well earned the 
title first bestowed upon it by Le Vaillant, who christened 
it Le Coucou criard, and is usually discovered by its 
clamorous note. 

The lark-heeled cuckoos, of which there are two or 
three kinds known to South Africa, are remarkable for 
the straight lark-like hind claw. 
known is the great Senegal spur-heeled cuckoo, with 
its fine rufous wings, black, crow-like head, creamy 
breast and under parts, ashy back, and long greenish- 
black tail, tipped with white. I first encountered this 
great cuckoo—it measures as much as seventeen or 
eighteen inches in length—in the neighbourhood of the 
vast reed beds fringing the Botletli river, towards Lake 
Ngami. At a distance the bird looked like a big hawk ; 
yet it had a laboured flight as it fluttered from one 
part of the river to another, now and then clinging 
clumsily to the tall reeds—here fifteen or sixteen feet 
high — uttering its peculiar plaintive scream, ‘‘ Hoo- 
hoo,” long drawn out. Of course, as my shooting 
friend and I afterwards discovered, the creature was 
hunting the reed beds for his usual prey, insects. We 
shot a specimen or two, and the bird was then readily 
identified. The Senegal spur-heeled cuckoo is not very 
well known in Cape Colony. 

But the true gems among birds of the cuckoo kind 
known in South Africa are, after all, those lovely 
feathered creatures famitiar at the Cape as “‘ golden” 
and ‘‘emerald” cuckoos, which towards November fly 
south, and are so often to be met with in the noble 
forest country of the Knysna and Zitzikamma, fringing 
the Cape littoral between Mossel Bay and Cape St. 
Francis. Here, almost unknown to the average 
traveller who rushes hurriedly up country in search of 
gold, diamonds, or land concessions, lies a magnificent 
and most picturesque forest region some 110 miles 
long by about twelve miles in width, between the 
mountains and the sea. Let the traveller, lucky enough 
to find his way thither, stand upon the crest of the 
Outeniqua Mountains and look around, and he will see, 
stretching away before him, a dense line of forest and 
jungle, wherein troops of wild elephants still roam. 
Yellowwood trees eighty feet high, the fine stinkwood, 
the oak of South Africa, the essenwood, and other trees 
all flourish here. The sneezewood (whose sawdust 
upon reaching the nostrils brings on an uncontrollable 
fit of sneezing) is found in the Kaffrarian forests more 
to the eastward. Here you may see the Kaffir bean 
with its brilliant coral-like flowers, the Hottentot’s bean 
with its dark green foliage and rich clusters of scarlet 
blossoms, masses of ferns, wild pelargoniums, gladioli, 
ixias, irises, and many other flowers, bedecking the soil. 
Pendulous lichens add a wild and fantastic charm to the 
forest trees. Amid these scenes many brilliant birds of 
plumage are to be noticed, and, resplendent among 
them, the three glorious cuckoos for which the Cape is 
famous. Of these the golden cuckoo (Chalcites smarag- 
dineus) is perhaps pre-eminent in colourmg. The upper 
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plumage, with the neck and breast, is of a wonderful 
metallic sheen: in some lights brilliant emerald, in 
others a greenish coppery gold. The under parts are 
in most specimens rich yellow; in a few others almost 
white ; -the tail feathers are barred with white. This is 
a smallish cuckoo, measuring only some eight inches in 
dength. The lovely little Didric—so called from its 
melancholy and frequent note—is of a cupreous, metallic 
green, marked with white, and is found not only at the 
Knysna, but also in various other parts of the Colony. 
Klaas’s Cuckoo, so named from a favourite Hottentot 
servant (Klaas) of its discoverer, Le Vaillant, is another 
forest bird notable for its shining metallic coat of green 
touched with copper; the under parts are clear white, 
and there are green markings upon the chest and 
thighs. The female may be readily. identified by the 
drown crossbars upon the back and the green bars upon 
the white breast and belly. This charming cuckoo is 
known to the Dutch Colonists as the ‘‘ Mietje.”” The 
Didric is slightly smaller than the golden cuckoo, while 
the tiny Klaas’s cuckoo is still smaller than the Didric. 
Needless to say, these matchless birds are eagerly sought 
for their plumage. Happily, their numbers are recruited 
every year by fresh migrations from the far African 
interior. 

As I have already mentioned, the curious indicators, 
the honey-guides of the Colonists, were long classed 
among the cuckoos, chiefly for the reason that they 
possess the eminently cuckoo-like habit of laying their 
eggs in the nests of alien species. Of late years they 
have been placed by naturalists in a family of their own. 
Four indicators are known to South Africa, but only 
three of these have been established as true ‘‘ honey- 
guides.” These are small, somewhat finch-like, birds, 
ranging from five to eight inches in length, and are 
usually brownish or yellowish brown in colouring. 
The Variegated honey-guide, however, is greenish olive 
as to its upper colouring. That these little birds do of 
their own design and intention lead man to the nests of 
the wild bees is a fact quite undoubted. This habit is 
well known to the natives, and in following a honey- 
guide a soft, pleasant whistling is usually practised by 
the black human partner by way of encouragement to 
his feathered friend. The little indicator, having se- 
cured the attention of a native by cries and restless 
flitting to and fro, flutters on in front, occasionally 
lighting on a branch or bush to see that his chosen 
ally is following. It is, however, a mistake to suppose 
that the honey-guide seeks the bees’ nest for the honey : 
his particular share of the plunder consists of the larve 
found in the combs. It is usual for a native, having 
rifled the nest, to break off a piece of comb and put it 
aside for his bird friend. No doubt, in process of 
enjoying its feast the honey-guide does taste some 
small portion of the honey; but its real object is the 
luscious grubs found within portions of the comb. This 
habit is surely one of the most singular and extra- 
ordinary in the annals of natural history. How these 
little feathered creatures originally developed this most 
interesting trait ; upon what wild race of mankind they 
first exercised their persuasive arts; whether, before 
the advent of man in Africa, they practised upon some 
honey-loving animal, such as the honey-badger (ratel) 
or other mammal—these are secrets which have lain 
hidden during long zons of the past deep within the 
breast of nature, and are now never likely to be revealed 
to mankind. H. A. BRYDEN. 


FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


6s WE Tennysons do not die,” said Mrs. Jesse, who 
was herself close upon eighty when she passed 
away. A week ago there were still surviving four of 
the brothers and sisters of the late Poet-Laureate, and 
the youngest of them was in her eighty-first year. The 
two surviving males of this wonderful family were Mr. 
Arthur Tennyson, who is nearly eighty-four, and whose 
health this winter has been very disquieting, and Mr. 
Frederick Tennyson, the eldest of all, the Nestor of the 
British poets. Last Saturday he also died, far on in 
the course of his ninety-first year. Truly a marvellous 
clan, these Tennysons, with their tall, elastic frames, 
emotional temperaments, and pertinacious vitality ! 
The eldest son of the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson 
was named George; but he died in infancy, and the real 
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leader of the flock was Frederick, born at Louth in 
Lincolnshire, so long ago as 5 June, 1807. A few 
months later his parents moved to the classic parish of 
Somersby, and Frederick was associated with the early 
achievements of his slightly younger brothers, Charles 
and Alfred. He was sent to Eton, where he became 
captain of the school, and thence to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. At school his poetical gifts made them- 
selves apparent. In March 1827 appeared the volume 
of ‘‘Poems by Two Brothers,” attributed entirely to 
Charles and Alfred until after the death of the latter, 
when Frederick confessed to the authorship of four of 
the pieces, which have since 1892 borne his initials. 
He was rapidly distinguished at college, and in his first 
year won, for a Greek ode on the Pyramids, the 
University gold medal. At Cambridge he had the 
reputation of being shy and proud, conversing little 
with others and capable of singular fits of violent and 
overbearing heat, which as quickly subsided. On 
leaving the University he went to Italy, which remained 
his home for the greater part of his long life, devoting 
himself to music and poetry. 

He was at Milan, when his grandfather died in 5835 
and left Frederick a substantial estate at Great Grimsby. 
Overshadowed by the reputation so early made by his 
brother Alfred, he did not attempt to cultivate the art of 
verse in a professional way, but he continued to write. 
He went to Corfu to enjoy the companionship of his 
cousin George d’Eyncourt, who was secretary to the 
High Commissioner, and then, about 1838, he bought 
the Villa Torregiani on the Fiesole road, just out of 
Florence, where he continued to live. Here, as the 
present Lord Tennyson tells us, in a large hall de- 
signed by Michel Angelo, Frederick Tennyson ‘‘ used to 
sit in the midst of his forty fiddlers.” Here, in 
1851, the Poet-Laureate came to visit him, in the course 
of the journey which is recorded in the immortal music 
of ‘‘The Daisy”; and here, a year later, for several 
months, he enjoyed the intimacy of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning. It appears to have been thé friendly sym- 
pathy of the Brownings which induced Frederick 
Tennyson, in 1853, to print his poems privately in a 
very small edition; and in the summer of that year he 
paid one of his very rare visits to England for the 
purpose of publishing a volume. He had by this time 
embraced spiritualism with much fervour, and he re- 
mained to the last convinced of the reality and value of 
the ‘‘ manifestations.” 

In 1854 there appeared in London the collection of 
poems called ‘‘ Days and Hours.” It enjoyed a slight 
success. Charles Kingsley praised it in ‘‘ Fraser’s.” 
Elizabeth Browning wrote to Isa Blagden: ‘‘I am glad 
you like Frederick Tennyson’s poems. They are full of 
atmospheric poetry and very melodious. The poet is 
still better than the poems—so truthful, so direct, such 
a reliable Christian man. Robert and I quite love him.” 
The general public was not greatly moved by these 
delicate verses, and the musician determined to retire 
from the unequal contest with his glorious brother. He 
continued to live at Florence until 1859, and then 
he retired still further from the world, to a house 
at St. Ewold’s, in Jersey, commanding a fine view 
of the sea, and of a gasometer which Frederick 
Tennyson persuaded himself to think of as a Temple 
to Vesta. He went on writing poetry, but publish- 
ing none, until in 1887 the Laureate came to visit 
him in Jersey, and asked his veteran brother to read 
him what he had composed. He pronounced that 
these verses ‘‘were organ-tones echoing among the 
mountains,” and Frederick Tennyson was greatly en- 
couraged. The result of this tardy fillip was that in 
1890, at the age of eighty-three, he published his second 
book, ‘‘The Isles of Greece,” and in 1891 a third, 
‘* Daphne and Other Poems.” In 1895 he reissued his 
‘* Days and Hours,” a selection from the 1854 volume, 
with eleven short pieces added. The case of Frederick 
Tennyson is probably unique in the history of literature 
—that of a poet who remained almost entirely silent until 
he was an octogenarian, and then actively produced 
volume after volume. 

Mr. Frederick Tennyson was described half,a century 
ago, by one who knew him well, as ‘‘a dreamy, specu- 
lative, shy man, moving about in an atmosphere of 
poetry.” His work in verse has the same character: it 
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is poetry in solution, in intention, rather than a product 
of poetic art. He belongs, as it is desirable to 
remember, not to our generation nor to that which 
preceded ours, but to the far-away and now phantasmal 
race of poets who immediately followed Shelley and 
Keats, to the race of Beddoes, Wells, Wade and Horne. 
Tt is with them that he must be compared, and not with 
fierier and later spirits. It is extremely odd to realise 
that Frederick Tennyson and Mr. Stephen Phillips were 
publishing verses at the same date. It is as surprising 
as to think of Gray surviving to compete with Coleridge, 
or Andrew Marvell with Pope. These circumstances— 
his family connexions, his serene and beautiful lon- 
gevity, his romantic lack of ambition—are what preserve 
our interest in Frederick Tennyson, and forbid that he 
should pass without a respectful salute. But his illus- 
trious friend, Mrs. Browning, when he read his un- 
published poetry to her in 1853, formulated the inevitable 
sentence in describing it to Miss Mitford: “It’s the 
smell of a rose rather than a rose—very sweet, not- 
withstanding.” 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—I. 


P&H three years ago we dealt in some detail with 

life insurance as an investment. We showed the 
results of policies in various offices, and had occasion to 
comment somewhat strongly upon the unsatisfactory 
methods adopted by some of the companies. At the 
same time we were able to show that the best offices 
presented a favourable field for investment. Since 
those articles were written there have been changes 
of some importance in certain aspects of life as- 
surance. On the whole the changes have been 
favourable to policy-holders, and it is worth while to 
consider briefly the directions in which the business is 
Hitherto one of the drawbacks to life 
assurance has been that if a man dies and leaves his 
family a certain amount of cash which it is necessary to 
invest, it frequently happens that the money is invested 
badly, and the family receive little or no benefit from the 
premiums paid by the assured. Realising this fact, 
many offices have in recent years undertaken in one 
form or another to insure an income in place of assuring 
a lump sum in cash. Theinsurance of an income is not 
exactly a novelty; but it has been put forward much 
more prominently in recent years, and many offices that 
formerly assured only a cash payment now make a 
‘* feature” of assuring an income. 

There are several ways in which this may be done. 
We will describe the least expensive method first. If a 
man is assured for £1000 he may arrange to have the 
amount paid in twenty annual instalments of £50 
each ; or in twenty-five instalments of £40 each ; or in 
any other similar way that may be agreed upon be- 
tween the life office and himself. Ofcourse, the present 
value of twenty annual payments of £50 each is much 
less than £1000. In fact, the sum of £766, invested at 
3 per cent. would suffice to pay twenty annual instal- 
ments of £50 each as they became due. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that an income of £§0 a year for twenty 
years can be obtained for a premium something like 
25 per cent. less than it would cost to insure yr.) 1000. 
The Sun Life Office issues instalment policies of this sort 
at non-participating rates as quoted in the following 
table, which also gives the non-participating rates of 
the same office for the assurance of £1000 at death in 
cash 


Age at Entry. 


Death. 
Twenty. Thirty. Forty. Fifty. 
too in cash ......... 1516 8|21 8 1 8| 39 oto 
50 per annum for 
years ...... 12 2 6/16 3 4/21 1010) 2918 4 
£66 135, 4d. per an- 
num for 
13 0 0/17 § 10| 23 0 10] 32 0 
per annum for 
ten years ..........+ 13 18 18 10 10); 2413 4/34 6 8 


It is, however, usually better for a policy-holder to 
take a policy that participates in profits. The mortality 
to be experienced and the rate of interest to be earned 
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in the future are factors in the cost of life assurance that 
cannot be accurately known beforehand. It is, con- 
sequently, necessary, in order to be on the safe side in 
making contracts that may last for many years, for a 
life office to assume a higher rate of mortality and a 
lower rate of interest than are likely to be actual. 
In the case of a non-participating policy the whole of 
this margin for safety has to be paid by the policy- 
holder ; but on the participating plan the greater part or 
the whole of this margin is returned to the assured, 
when experience shows that the actual cost has been 
less than the calculated cost. Thus the system of 
bonuses has a complete justification and is advan- 
tageous to policy-holders. If, however, an ordinary 
participating policy is taken, the premium is usually 
considerably more than the premium for non-parti- 
cipating assurance, and there are many people who 
dislike to pay more than is required to assure a given 
sum, even though the excess payment is mcm Nag | 
returned to them. This objection is especially felt 
when it is wished to obtain assurance protection at the 
smallest cost. To meet such views as these the ‘‘ cost 
price” (or ‘‘ discounted bonus ”) system has been intro- 
duced, and it certainly presents many attractions. A 
company that has been declaring a reversionary bonus. 
of (say) 30s. per cent. per annum declares to an assurer, 
‘We will if you like assume that we shall in future 
declare a bonus of 27s., and instead of waiting for 
some years for the actual declaration of the bonus 
we will discount its cash value and deduct it 
from your premium from the commencement. If 
a few years hence we find the bonus is more than 
27s. we will pay the difference; but if the bonus 
proves to be less than 27s. you must pay us the 
difference.” By adopting this plan, a policy-holder 
reaps all the benefits of a participating policy while 
paying a premium that is less than the premium for 
non-participating assurance of the same kind. The 
discounted- bonus system thus produces the lowest 
premium for which satisfactory life assurance can be 
obtained. If the method of paying the sum assured 
by instalments is combined with the discounted-bonus 
system, an exceptionally low premium is arrived at. 
This may be seen from the following table, which 
gives the ordinary participating premiums for the 
assurance of £1000 at death, the discounted-bonus 
premium (also for £1000 at death), and the discounted- 
bonus premium for the assurance of twenty annual 
payments of fifty pounds each. This last premium is 
somewhat a matter of estimate on our part, because 
very few companies quote in their prospectuses the 
combination of the discounted-bonus and the instalment 
systems. Most offices, however, that issue discounted- 
bonus policies would be willing to arrange to pay the 
sum assured by instalments if requested to do so. 


Age Thirty at Entry. Age Forty at Entry. 


| £50 per 450 per 

annum for | annum for 

Name of £000 cash!£1000 cash Twenty | £1000 cash £1000 cash Twenty 
Office. Ordinary| | Years’ | Ordinary| Dis- Years 
Partici- | counted | Dis- Partici- | counted Dis- 

pating. Bonus. | counted pating. Bonus. | counted 

Bonus. 
Medical, & 


General ...|24 5 1018 4 213 19 033 7 625 © 10119 3 @ 
Equity & 


Law........./24 8 418 6 314 © 032 § O24 3 10 
Hand in 

Hand ...... 26 15 1018 3 413 18 034 18 412415 O18 19 0 
University (25 7 618 o 


Og 16 032 5 10193 9.2 


We have quoted the rates of the Clerical, the Medical 
and General, the Equity and Law, the Hand-in-Hand, 
and University, as being offices of unquestionable 
standing, from which policies of this sort can be ob- 
tained at low rates with a practical certainty that the 
premiums will involve no permanent debt upon the 
policy. The combination of the instalment and the 
discounted-bonus systems seems to us the cheapest 
method of providing a considerable measure of as- 
surance protection. Of course, the benefits obtained 
cease twenty years after death. On the other hand, 
there are many cases fn which the provision of an 
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income for twenty years would be a satisfactory measure 
of protection, and the extremely small cost involved 
will recommend it to a large number of people. In 
future articles we will consider other methods of attain- 
ing somewhat similar ends. 


MR. BLACKBURN’S MUSICAL ESSAYS.* 


|= are some scores of books of literary criticism 

and a few books of art criticism that one can take 
down from one’s shelves and read with pleasure, read 
with pleasure not necessarily because one agrees with 
them, but because of the beauty or the strength of the 
language in which the opinions are expressed or indi- 
cated. How many books of musical criticism are there 
that one cares to place on one’s shelves, or having 
placed there, would care ever to take down, take 
down with a view of reading with enjoyment, of course, 
not merely to verify a date or the spelling of a name? 
I ask the question but do not answer it: my answer 
might hurt the feeling of many eminent gentlemen who 
have written of music from the bricklayer’s or the 
pedant’s point of view; and it is a question that doubt- 
less every one will be able to answer for himself with- 
out the trouble of much thought. Neither do I propose 
to say whether the dearth of readable musical criticism 
in the past has been owing to the lack of demand for it 
or to the lack of musical writers: in that matter also 
the feelings of estimable gentlemen might be hurt. My 
business now is to hail with joy the indications that the 
bad old days are drawing to a close ; for here we have 
a firm of publishers—and publishers are notoriously the 
astutest of men—who are so firmly convinced that read- 
able criticism is wanted by the public, and so pathetic- 
ally set in the belief that they can get it for the public, 
as to issue what they assure us is only the first of 
a series of books dealing with music, with music as an 
art and not asascience. Mr. Blackburn will, | am sure, 
forgive me for the thought that his book is quite as 
valuable as a sign as it is as literature. It is good to 
have such a book by one, to have a book that can be 
read and re-read with enjoyment, with enjoyment not 
less on account of the insight, the sympathy and 
the temperament revealed than on account of the 
manner of the revelation; it is better to think 
that those musical writers who possess temperament, 
sympathy, insight, are no longer to talk to empty 
benches or to an audience deaf, impassive and devoid of 
artistic leanings as a stone wall. It is stimulating to 
know also that the great stupid public may at last find 
out those intolerable frauds, the technical writers, at 
last likely to discover that the critic generally knows 
most of technique who speaks of it least; and it is 
stimulating because not only is true esthetic criticism 
an addition to the pleasures of life, but moreover because 
with the acceptance of zsthetic criticism comes the end 
of all the dreary oratorios and symphonies written in 
“‘correct form”—symphonies, oratorios, cantatas, even 
comic operas and requiems which the public never 
indeed listens to, but with which impresarios, choral 
societies and entrepreneurs have stopped the passage of 
better stuff because the bogus technical critics of the daily 
press praised it. Were music, like painting, statuary, 
poetry, architecture, valued according to its beauty, 
grandeur, its emotional content; if the public would 
realise that music is a means of attaining to the highest 
kind of pleasure and turn a deaf ear to all the rubbish 
about the absence of consecutive fifths and the presence 
of propriety and the observance of the canons of the 
art, we should hear but little more of the schoolmasters’ 
music which gets so much praise from the press because 
there are no consecutive fifths in it, because it is strictly 
proper music and never oversteps the limits of the art, 
because the canons of the art are faithfully observed— 
perhaps also, though I am almost ashamed to say it, 
because there is small beauty and no emotion in it. 

But my hatred of pedantry and academicism is car- 
rying me very far from Mr. Blackburn’s book, which it 
was my intention to discuss. In the first place let me 
confess that Mr. Blackburn is by no means a stranger 
to me—an unknown genius who has suddenly swum 
into my ken. Weare comrades of some years’ stand- 
ing ; we have fought the enemy and each other ; we 

*“The Fri of an Art: iations in Musie.” B 
Vernon: Blackburn London: Press. 
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agree in loving good music and in loving Mozart ; on 
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many other points we differ widely. No one’s writing 
could differ more widely from mine than his does ; no 
one’s view of the function of writing could differ more 
widely from his than mine does. To Mr. Blackburn 
writing comes easily; he writes straight away, and 
every sentence swims gracefully off the tip of his pen 
in precisely the shape that the reader sees it in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette”; yet he is watching all the while 
to see that every sentence is a beautiful, finished, highly- 
polished thing. I, on the other hand, must needs 
struggle with the thought or the feeling which I want 
to communicate; it has to be compelled to appear 
before me with absolute clearness ; and then commences 
the labour of choosing the words that will convey it 
accurately. After two or three days of travail the 
manuscript is ready; but when I have finished re- 
vising my proof, as often as not the article has 
been virtually re-written ; and strong compositors have 
burst into tears and required the sustaining aid of beer 
before they could begin to carry out my ‘‘ corrections.” 
Yet my object is not, as Mr. Blackburn’s is, to turn 
out finished sentences, but to turn out a complete 
whole, a lecture which starts fairly away and sweeps 
swiftly to the conclusion, with never a pause or a 
comma that is not meant, never a difficult or unusual 
word save when I intend to check the reader’s progress 
and call his attention to some point. This is not mere 
garrulous reminiscence, though truly it savours some- 
what of it: my desire is to explain, partly by contrast, 
Mr. Blackburn’s temperament, his attitude towards 
music and towards the forms in which he expresses 
his feelings about music. He has the absolute literary 
temperament. Whereas to me words are simply a 
means, a crude and barbarous means, of expression, 
to him they are very largely an end. With him ideas 
are inseparable from words: ideas come to him in 
words, and as words they remain; when he listens to 
music he is all the while translating Mozart or Beet- 
hoven or Wagner or Tschaikowsky into words ; and 
the result is that his impressions of music are largely a 
literary man’s impressions. It is precisely this fact 
that gives his essays their particular value. Here you 
have a highly accomplished literary man, with a keen 
musical ear and a cultivated musicai intelligence to 
boot, giving his views on Mozart, Wagner, Tschai- 
kowsky, in exactly the same language as he would use 
were he talking of Milton, Shakespeare or Chaucer. 
Before proceeding to discuss those views I must point 
out a quality which Mr. Blackburn possesses, and 
which I would pay a reasonable sum to possess. It 
is, I suppose, because when the passion to say some- 
thing is upon me I roll up my shirt sleeves, mount the 
pulpit, and with much thumping of the cushion predict 
eternal damnation for all them that dare to differ from 
the particular opinions I happen to hold at the moment 
—it is, I suppose, because I can only deliver myself in 
this way that I admire Mr. Blackburn’s dignity and 
reticence. He never appears before his audience save 
in cap and gown, and he delivers his oration with a 
solemnity quite pontifical; you might think a loosely 
built sentence or an unripe opinion would prevent the 
sun rising on the morrow. Where I am copious and 
give you all I have, he is deliberate and selects his 
best ; whereas in less than a couple of thousand words 
I cannot utter what I want to say, he delivers himself 
with ease within the strait limits of twelve hundred ; 
when he has done speaking he sets his face homeward, 
feeling that he has done the best that is in him, while I 
never yet writ an article that satisfied me. 

Each of the nineteen essays making up this book is, 
in its way, a perfect bit of work. True, some of them 
seem to me a trifle slight—notably the Tschaikowsky, 
the Manners of Music, and Humour in Music—and Mr. 
Blackburn has written both in the ‘‘ Pall Mall” and 
in the defunct ‘‘ National Observer” articles which 
were better reading than these. Still, the slightest of 
them has its value, and perhaps they help to set off the 
more ambitious ventures, such as the Don Giovanni, 
the Berlioz, the Verdi. With much of the Prologue— 
Modernity in Music—I am in profound disagreement. 
Of course, the ingenuity of defining modernity by saying 
what it is not, is apparent, and the definition, such as it 
is, mo One can refuse to accept. But when Mr, Black- 
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burn says, ‘‘ there is indeed a strong analogy between 
the credo of art and the credo of a definite religious 
faith,” | am bound to point out how that way madness 
lies, and an admiration for Berlioz and Verdi. ‘‘ The 
collection of the world’s loveliness is” not there for one 
‘*even as the collection of a Church’s dogmas is there 
for the religious believer.” One recognises beauty as 
one recognises a flavour or the fragrance of a flower ; 
you distinguish between the Mozart beauty and the 
Beethoven or Bach beauty as you distinguish between 
partridge and beef, or as some people (though I don’t 
believe them) assert they can distinguish between beef 
and mutton. One never doubts “‘ the truth of one’s 
artistic revelation ;”” depend upon it, there is no beauty 
when one’s belief in it needs to be backed by some one 
else’s belief. One tests every composer, from the 
greatest to the smallest, and accepts this as beautiful, 
or rejects that as ugly or at least not beautiful; and 
nothing that another person can say about it affects one 
in the smallest degree. In his main argument, how- 
ever, Mr. Blackburn is right enough: there are 
undoubtedly many works, popular to-day, which will 
cease to be popular when the moods to which they 
appeal have ceased to be felt ; but it is rather a making 
the straight crooked, the easy recondite, to apply the 
term modernity, as something outside all human com- 
prehension, to a mere prevailing mood. I cannot accept 
Mr. Blackburn’s theory, ‘‘that there comes a time in 
the life of every human creature of full experience when 
he has absorbed as much of this fashion of modernity as 
is possible to his nature.” What happens is that most 
men, feeling the beauty of certain things, take those 
things as norms ; they concoct formule and infer rules; 
and nothing that infringes those rules, that cannot 
be measured by the norms, tested by the formule, is 
admitted to be beautiful. But the men who do this are 
mainly men who never had at any time a true apprecia- 
tion of beauty—the Davisons, the Bennetts. As for 
Wagner being so chokeful of modernity as to be unable 
to accept the ‘‘ Faust” of Berlioz, the proposition is 
absurd. ‘‘ Faust” was never in advance of the 
time: its basis is the strictest and most tiresome 
commonplace; but Berlioz having no true musical 
invention, tried to get and actually did get, an 
appearance of originality by twisting the common 
phrases of his time into uncouth shapes. It is 
entirely because we have grown accustomed to the un- 
couthness, and the commonplace is clearly discernible, 
that the ‘‘ Faust” is so often sung by that lamentable 
body, the Royal Choral Society. Nevertheless my opin- 
ion of Berlioz does not prevent me recognising as one of 
the finest of Mr. Blackburn’s essays that on Berlioz’s 
treatise on instrumentation. Most musicians read that 
book with base utilitarian views; the idea of taking 
it as the completest expression of the genius of Berlioz 
is both novel and interesting. But even finer are the 
little discussions of Mozart, the studies of Calvé and 
Maurel, and the genial, healthy note on Rossini. 
Frankly, I consider Mr. Blackburn’s views on Verdi, 
on Boito, even sometimes on Wagner, a little nonsen- 
sical; but they are never nonsensically expressed, they 
are always charming reading. So with this I leave 
every intelligent reader to the book, convinced that 
every intelligent reader will read it, and with pleasure. 
If some unintelligent readers also honour it with a 
perusal they may perhaps learn that the word appre- 
ciation does not necessarily mean butter. It is, I am 
afraid, too much to hope that Mr. Néwman’s Eminent 
Programmist will ever master the English language ; 
but a comparision of the title of this book with the 
contents, may reveal to him the fact that an appre- 
ciation may be, in a sense, a depreciation. 

I have just space enough left to mention Mr. Dol- 
metsch’s concert on 25 February, when Miss Carr 
Shaw sang with rare beauty of tone, equally rare refine- 
ment of phrasing, but with something less than a perfect 
sympathy with the spirit of the old-world music. Mr. 
Boxall played a Bach violin sonata in the best of taste, 
and Miss Janet Dodge played the harpsichord with finish 
and considerable brilliancy. And I ought also to men- 
tion that at the Lamoureux concert on Wednesday 
afternoon we were given a really fine rendering of 


' Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony. It was not Tschai- 


kowsky, but it was splendid. J. F. R. 
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ELIZABETHAN ATHLETICS AT OXFORD. 


‘*Romeo and Juliet.” Oxford University Dramatic 
Society, New Theatre, Oxford. 16-22 February, 


1808. 

‘The White Knight.” An Original Comedy in Three 
Acts. By G. Stuart Ogilvie. Terry’s Theatre. 
26 February, 1898. 


“| BE unaccountable thing about Mr. Ogilvie’s play 

at Terry’s Theatre is its ghastly background of 
white lead manufacture. The very mention of white 
lead brought me to the theatre expecting a drama of 
frightful” power and reality, with Mr. Terry as the 
‘*White Knight” coming to the rescue of the wretched 
women who, for a couple of shillings a day, devote 
themselves to disfigurement, agony and final de- 
struction by lead poisoning. Imagine my feelings on 
finding him bent wholly on increasing the‘ dividend by 
a new process, without the faintest reference to the 
callously villainous traffic in human life for which his 
trade is infamous. Why did Mr. Ogilvie choose so 
deadly an industry for the whitening of his knight, 
who might just as easily have been a miller inventing 
the latest patent bread? Was the explanation cut 
out in deference to Mammon in the stalls, and to the 
intense repugnance of our theatre to any of the real joys 
and sorrows of life? However that may be, the play, 
as performed at Terry’s, does not contain a line that 
could bring a blush to the cheek of the most un- 
scrupulous shareholder or the most complaisant Home 
Secretary. The chivalry of the white knight, like his 
inventive genius, is assumed without any credible 
evidence. Mr. Edward Pennyquick, like Tom Pinch, 
gains everybody’s good word because he is such a 
nincompoop that nobody could possibly envy him, and 
because we are all so guiltily conscious, more or less, of 
stupidity and clumsiness that we like to see an association 
set up between them and goodness of heart. These 
plays about good-hearted elderly duffers no doubt please 
duffing playgoers ; but since they take comedians like 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Edward Terry to all intents and pur- 
poses out of their profession of acting to make mere 
entertainers of them, they do a good deal of harm to 
dramatic art. Mr. Terry has created characters in his 
time, and memorable characters too. In the White 
Knight he is merely submitting to the exploitation of 
his own popularity. 

This time the sacrifice is shared, unfortunately, by 
the author. Mr. Ogilvie is no mere twaddling 
novelettist : his fault hitherto has been an ambitious 
addiction to the heroics of the operatic-historical school. 
His exploits in that line suggested that if he would 
only once come to terms with real life, his imagination, 
wit and literary aptitude might produce something 
solid. Now that the hoped-for occasion has arrived, it 
has been spoiled by the commercial necessity for pro- 
ducing a safe part for Mr. Terry, written down to the 
ignorance and lazy indulgence of the simpler sort of 
Strand playgoer. Furthermore, Mr. Ogilvie is by no 
means cured as yet of his Quixotism. The business in 
the last act, where Pennyquick tells a senseless and 
mischievous lie, and sacrifices himself and several other 
persons in order to shield a thief, is about as glaring 
an example of false pathos, not to say perverse im- 
morality, as one would find in a fortnight’s theatre- 
going. Need I add that the thief is a woman ? 

A great deal of the incidental business of the drama 
is good, and involves some excellent touches of char- 
acter. There are one or two no-thoroughfares in it 
which suggest careless cutting: at least that was how 
I accounted to myself for the failure of the office-boy’s 
machinations to produce any results, as well as for the 
extreme gratuitousness of the assumptions as to Penny- 
quick’s chivalry. But on the whole there is a good 
deal that is amusing and fairly believable in the picture. 
The acting could not be bettered to any purpose. Miss 
Mary Rorke is charming as the old lady: Miss Kate 
Rorke does more for the young one than she altogether 
deserves. Mr. Abingdon plays the city sharper as 
if he loved him; and Miss Esmé Beringer, very artistic 
and competent as usual, makes Guilfietta (sc) Guaras- 
chino, alzas Tibby, absurdly like Mr. Forbes Robertson. 

It is characteristic of the authorities at Oxford that 
they should consider a month too little for the prepara- 
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tion of a boat-race, and grudge three weeks to the 
rehearsals of one of Shakespear’s plays. The per- 
formance of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society naturally did not, under 
these circumstances, approach the level of skill attained 
on the Thames. The one advantage that amateurs 
have over professionals—and it is such an overwhelming 
advantage when exhaustively used that the best 
amateur performances are more instructive than the 
most elaborate professional ones—is the possibility of 
unlimited rehearsal. An amateur company prepared to 
rehearse ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” for six months would in 
some respects easily beat an ordinary London company. 
But there is a still better way within the reach of 
amateurs. Every one who has seen the annual 
performances of Latin plays at Westminster School 
must have been struck by the absence of that feebleness 
and futility of utterance which makes the ordinary 
amateur so obnoxious. Yet the Westminster plays get 
no such extraordinary measure of rehearsals. Again, 
if we watch the amateur performances of Eliza- 
bethan drama with which Mr. William Poel does 
such good work, we find that those performers 
who are members of the Shakespear Reading Society, 
or of the little private circles formed by inveterate 
Elizabethan readers, acquit themselves much better, 
in point of delivery, than average professional actors. 
This gives us the secret of the Westminster play. The 
schoolboy is well practised in the utterance of Latin, 
not colloquially as he utters English, but as a task in 
the nature of a performance to be submitted to the 
approval of his master, just as the Elizamaniac utters 
Shakesperean verse every week at least for the delec- 
tation of his circle. Here, surely, is the clue to the 
right course for the O. U. D. S._ Let the members 
devote two nights a week all the year round to reading 
Elizabethan plays, and let it be a rule that no member 
shall be allotted a principal part without a very high 
average of attendances. A tradition of skill and 
practice in what is one of the finest of physical accom- 
plishments will soon be established ; and the O. U. D. S. 
will in course of time become popular as a club of 
artistic athletes instead of being ridiculed, as I fear it 
is to some extent at present, as a set of unrepresentative 
wsthetes. To play Shakespear without considerable 
technical skill and vocal power is, frankly, to make an 
ass of oneself; and the contempt of the average under- 
graduate for such exhibitions is by no means mere Philis- 
tinism. If the boat-race were rowed by men who never 
took an oar in their hands until the middle of February, 
and only did so then because they were vain enough 
to want to figure in some footling imitation of the 
Olympian games, the University would not care two 
straws about the boat-race. I am bound to say that it 
has had much the same reason for not concerning itself 
about the late performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” If 
the performers had been able to handle their vowels 
and consonants as bats and balls and sculls are handled 
at Oxford in the racket-courts and cricket-fields and on 
the river, then, whether they were able to act or not, 
the performance would have been full of technical 
interest ; the gallery would have seethed with youthful 
hero-worship; and the performers, doing something 
that every undergraduate would like to do if he could, 
would now be holding their heads high even among the 
athletes. On no other lines is there the smallest 
chance of a dramatic club becoming a really vital organ 
of an English University, or forcing the authorities, by 
sheer weight df public opinion, to build a University 
theatre as an indispensable part of their educational 
equipment. 

The amateur company which performed ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” was under-trained and under-rehearsed to a de- 
gree of which, I think, it had itself no suspicion. Con- 
sequently, though its intentions were excellent, it had 
very little power of carrying them out: ideas and taste 
were not lacking ; but executive power was at a huge 
premium. Romeo had cultivated a pretty messa voce, 
which carried him in a sentimentally lyrical way through 
a performance which certainly maintained a distinctly 
artistic character and style all through, though it was 
deficient in variety and power. Mercutio, when illus- 


_ trating Tybalt’s accomplishments as a fencer, fell and 
_ put his knee out. He rose, with his knee-cap visibly in 
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that excruciafing condition, and couitinued his perform- 
ance with undiminished dash. He did not faint ; but I 
should certainly have done so if the dislocation had not 
fortunately reduced itself in the slow course of about 
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two minutes. I protest against these exhibitions. of 
fortitude: the Spartans may have considered them good 
manners; but a really considerate modern should 
frankly yell when he is hurt, and thereby give the sym- 
pathetic spectators an opportunity to relieve their feel- 
ings with equal demonstrativeness. Except for his 
hypocrisy in this matter, Mercutio deserved well of the 
Club. The part is a puzzling one; and his notion of 
handling it was by no means an unhappy one. Juliet 
was a convincing illustration of the advantages of prac- 
tice. The balcony scene and the phial scene—that is to 
say, the two scenes which she had probably often re- 
cited—were quite presentable. The rest, got up merely 
for the occasion, was uncertain and helpless. Friar 
Laurence got on tolerably well ; and the effect of play- 
ing the last scene in its entirety was decidedly good. 
But I desire to dwell on the weak parts in the perform- 
ance rather than on the passable ones. It was not worth 
doing for its own immediate sake; and as _ the 
candid friend of the O. U. D.S., I advise them to drop 
Shakespear unless they are prepared to work continu- 
ously at the Elizabethan drama all the year round, in 
the way I have suggested. They have not yet qualified 
themselves to split the ears of the groundlings, which 
they should all be able to do, in the style of the appren- 
tice in ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” to begin 
with. Later on they can keep within the modesty of 
nature; but it is the business of youth ‘‘to fetch up a 
couraging part” valiantly, and master all the technic: 
difficulties and audacities of art, just as the pianist, 
at eighteen, dazzles us with transcendent execution, 
though he cannot play a Mozart sonata. The secret of 
art’s humanity will come later, when the university has 
been exchanged for the real world. 

The anniversary performance of ‘‘ La Poupée” has 
almost converted me to a resolution to forswear first 
nights, and only attend when the piece has run for a 
year. This ‘‘ La Poupée” is a very different business 
from ‘‘ Gentleman Joe” and its successors. It is a 
delightful little opera; and Miss Jessie Huddlestone, 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, Mr. Norman Salmond, and Mr. 
Edouin make a memorable quartet. I confess myself 
astonished. I thought the secret of that art had been 
lost, and that Mr. Lowenfeld had turned his back on it 
for ever. My best apologies ! G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


BUSINESS in the Stock Market has not been quite 

so bad as last week, but there is still a dullness 
of tone in all its different departments, attributed 
in some quarters to fears of dearer money, but really 
due, no doubt, to a general feeling of uneasiness 
with regard to the future. At the beginning of 
the week the ‘‘ Maine” business still exercised a 
depressing influence, but there has been more con- 
fidence since Monday, and the general impression 
appears to be that the statesmen of Washington have 
now closed their bear accounts, and that consequently 
we are not likely to hear much more of the incident. 
It is scarcely possible that the general tenour of the 
report of the Committee of Inquiry, which is now 
deliberating at Key West after having inspected the 
wreck of the ‘‘ Maine” in Havana harbour, is not 
known in Wall Street, and no one with a moderate 
amount of common sense can ever have really believed 
that the explosion which sank the ‘‘ Maine,” however 
it may have been caused, would lead to war between 
the United States and Spain. The United States are 
none too strong in sea-power, as Captain Mahan 
never wearies of reminding his countrymen, and a war 
with Spain would not be wholly without risk to the 
Americans. Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
Japan would have been only too glad, in case of any 
serious complications, to settle the question of Hawaii 
to her own liking. The whole ‘‘ Maine” business has, 
in any case, not increased the admiration of the world 
for the great American nation. 


The Home Railway Market displayed no special 
feature during the week. The Caledonian dividend of 
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5 per cent. for the last half-year, the same as that for 
the corresponding period of 1896, was regarded as 
satisfactory, and the Ordinary shares moved up 1, and 
the Converted Deferred § as a result of the announce- 
ment on Tuesday. The dividend has only been 
maintained, however, by an effort, for the balance 
forward is only £9,500, as compared with £17,419 in 
1896. The expectation of renewed activity in the ship- 
building trade on the Clyde was an influence which 
helped towards the rise, and in view of this prospect it 
is worthy of notice that at the present price of 57 
the Converted Deferred shares, which receive a dividen 
of 2} per cent. for the year, yield nearly 3} per cent. to 
the investor, a return which compares favourably with 
the ordinary yield of railway investments. The 
Glagow and South-Western dividend, which was 
announced the same day, was 5 per cent., or } below 
that of last year. On both these Scottish lines 
working expenditure would seem to have grown in the 
same abnormal proportion as on the English railways. 
The traffic returns of the week were not very 
stimulating, decreases being reported by the South 
Western, Great Western and North-Western lines. 


The rate war in Canada and the United States has 
been, of course, the important feature in the American 
market, for after Monday the ‘‘ Maine” incident was 
practically disregarded and there was a strong upward 
tendency. Grand Trunks were most affected during the 
early part of the week, whilst Canadian Pacifics on the 
other hand shot up nearly two points on Tuesday. 
The general opinion now is that the rate war is not 
likely to last long and the large increase of traffics on 
both lines for January has given the market in these 
issues a firm tone. The Canadian Pacific shows a net 
increase of over £28,000 for the month, the Grand 
Trunk of about £44,000. If a settlement of the 
rate war can be arranged, both stocks are certain to 
witness a substantial rise. 


The settlement of the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk lines will probably take the 
form of an equalisation of the through rates to the 
Pacific. There does not seem to be any reason why the 
former line should stick to the lower fares it has hitherto 
been allowed to charge. Its natural advantages should 
secure for it the bulk of the Klondyke traffic without 
this handicap upon its rival. The attempt of the 
Canadian Pacific people to justify the excessive cutting 
of fares they have indulged in by an assumption of 
patriotic motives has scarcely been successful. What 
we on this side of the Atlantic should really like to know 
is why there was such a big bear account in London, 
opened from Montreal by way of New York, before the 
Canadian Pacific made its gigantic cut of 50 per cent. 
which sent down the stock with a rush. Of course, the 
Canadian Pacific chairman and directors could not 
possibly be guilty of bearing their own stock in this 
fashion. But it is odd all the same. 


Russian Petroleum shares have been the most active 
feature of the Industrial Market during the week. In 
a fortnight they have risen from 18 to as high as 25, 
although there has now been a slight reaction. There 
is some talk about splitting the shares, and this is 
supposed to be the reason of the heavy buying. 
Schibaieffs, the new Russian oil undertaking on which 
we commented favourably last week, have stood at a 
premium. Welsbachs have developed a considerable 
weakness, and on Tuesday they went as low as 113, 
but have recovered somewhat on the announcement 
that the Chairman would return from Vienna this week 
with the new electric lamp in his pocket. Although 
the prospectus is not yet issued, Lipton’s shares have 
already gone to a premium of $-1. The most sensa- 
tional rise, however, has been in the Electric Light 
group, Chelsea Founders’ shares having risen from 160 
a few days ago to 200 on Tuesday, at which price they 
remain firm. Curiously enough just before the rise 
began a very strong bear tip went round the House to 
sell out of these shares. Allsopps have been on the 
down grade all the week, having dropped from 163 last 
Thersday to 1544 yesterday. 
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Kaffirs have again been seriously depressed, and at 
the moment of writing they seem to have almost reached 
the worst. As is usual at such times there have been 
many rumours, to none of which any importance can 
really be attached, but which serve their purpose all the 
same of depressing the market still further. On Thurs- 
day Rand Mines were for a moment below 29, but left 
off no worse than at the beginning. Robinson Deep 
has also been attacked and has fallen as low as 93, 
but as is natural in such a valuable description 
the price has already recovered a little. We do 
not consider that prices can go much lower, and 
consequently the present is the moment to buy 
the better deep levels, all of which stand at much 
lower prices than they did a month or two ago. As 
for the many rumours which have been circulated, 
such, for instance, as that the Transvaal was going 
to put a 15 per cent. tax on mining dividends, 
that the Rose Deep has pinched out in depth, that 
the Crown Deep crushing for February shows a very 
poor return, and the like, they are effective for the 
moment—Crown Deep has been bid down to 11 after 
standing at 14—but are not to be believed. The latest 
isthat the Transvaal Government has succeeded in raising 
a loan of £2,500,000 through an Anglo-German Syn- 
dicate. If this is true it is rather a favourable than an 


_ unfavourable feature, for it is not likely that the Trans- 


vaal could raise money either in this country or in 
Germany unless it has been made clear that reforms are 
going to be granted. The real difficulties in the Kaffir 
market have been the Paris settlement, which has not 
gone off very smoothly, and the absence of public 
buying. 


There has not been much real selling of good shares 
in spite of the slump, for those who hold deep-level 
stock, for instance, have generally a shrewd idea of the 
value of their holding. It is, in fact, one of the 
absurdities of the recent outcry about ‘‘ high - priced 
deep levels” that the big financial houses are accused 
of holding up prices. The cavillers never seem to 
have asked themselves why the holders of the shares 
should offer them to the public below the real value 
which they are known to possess. There are very few 
deep-level shares the prices of which before the slump 
did aot show a prospective 8 or 10 per cent. return 
after allowing for amortisation calculated on the basis of 
2} or 3 percent. In reality there is no reason why the 
sinking fund to extinguish the capital invested in 
Transvaal gold shares when the mines are exhausted 
should not be calculated on the basis of 5 per cent., 
since mining investors are not likely to invest the money 
they put aside out of dividends for amortisation at so low 
arate as 2} or 3 per cent. Amortisation on a 5 per 
cent. basis very materially increases the prospective 
yield of deep-level shares to the investor. 


Robinson Deep shares at the present price are an 
extremely attractive investment. We have already 
placed before our readers in full the figures on which 
the value of the mine is calculated, and slump or no 
slump those figures remain unaffected. Recent deve- 
lopment in the mine has shown that the ore is, if any- 
thing, more valuable than that of the outcrop mines. On 
the basis of the Robinson and Ferreira yields,the Robin- 
son Deep, when it has its projected 200 stamps at work, 
and allowing 25s. per ton for working costs, can scarcely 
fail to make profits equivalent to dividends of more than 
200 percent. Why any one who holds the shares should 
be tempted to sell them at £9 a-piece it is difficult to 
discover. Other good shares to buy during the present 
depression are Crown Deeps, which at 11 are very 
cheap, Nourse Deeps and Rose Deeps. Rand Mines 
themselves at 29 are cheap also. Last year they sud- 
denly fell to 28 just before the big rise,which left them 
at nearly 35. The meeting will be held on the 26th inst. 
in Johannesburg, and we shall not be surprised if the 
recent drop has been merely a game to shake out the 
bulls, and to enable a few people behind the scenes to 
get in ata low price before the next big rise. To those 
who hold these or the deep-level shares to which we 
have referred, our advice is to sit tight and wait for the 
rise. 
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The receipts of the Mozambique Company for Novem- 
ber last amounted to £16,441, as compared with £7049 
for November 1896 and £4312 for November 1895. 
The expenditure for the same period amounted to 
2 3,720. In addition to this, however, the sum of 

12,415 was expended on Public Works, the greater 
part of which expenditure was of such a character as 
will not occur again. The customs receipts for the 
same month were £6175, or more than double those of 
the same period in 1896 and nearly three times as much 
as the customs receipts for November 1895. The steady 
progress that is being made by the Company is evidenced 
by these figures, and if its revenue continues to augment 
at the same rate it will not be long before it is in a position 
to pay a dividend to its shareholders. 

Mr. Bottomley’s Northern Territories have again been 
the feature in the Westralian Market. No one quite 
knows when the rise is going to stop, but it is known 
that there is a very large and growing bear account in 
the shares. The proposed amalgamation scheme of 
the London and Globe subsidiary companies now looks 
as if it would go through after all. The proposition 
was undoubtedly put forward at first in a way that 
made some shareholders think they were being 
“rushed.” There is not the slightest doubt, however, 
that on reflection they will recognise the advantages 
offered by the combination, and the fresh working 
capital guaranteed will be sufficient to bring the mines 
to the producing stage. There has been an active 
market during the week in the shares of the British- 
American Corporation at 23s. Ex-Governor Mack- 
intosh is on his way back to London, and when he 
arrives the shareholders will doubtless learn parti- 
culars of the mines which have recently been acquired 
by the Corporation. As some of them are already 
large producers, it will merely be a question of 
managing them in the same way as the Lake View 
and Ivanhoe were equipped and developed to make 
them equally remunerative. 


There has been some dissatisfaction expressed about 
the transaction Maple & Co. have just carried through 
with regard to their reserve fund. At the meeting last 
week, however, shareholders who had just been told 
they were to receive a dividend of 15} per cent. for last 
year were not much disposed to cavil at anything. 
It is indeed a little difficult to see what objection can 
justly be raised to the scheme put before the share- 
holders at the meeting. A reserve fund of over 
300,000 has been built up, and the object to be 
achieved was to put the main part of this reserve fund to 
capital account. The plan adopted was to give a bonus of 
10s. per share on each of the 500,000 Ordinary shares, thus 
absorbing £250,000 of the reserve. At the same time, 
however, 250,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each were 
issued to existing shareholders at the rate of one new 
share at par for every two shares now held. This 
simply means, of course, taking £250,000 from the 
reserve with one hand and adding it to the capital 
account witn the other. 


Of course the Ordinary shareholders had no objection 
whatever to this scheme, but some of the Preference 
shareholders seemed to think that the security for their 
dividends would under the new conditions be less than 
when the reserve fund was at the old figure. Since, 
however, Sir Blundell Maple himself is by far the largest 
holder of Preference shares, and he was well content 
with the arrangement, it was odd that anybody else 
should object. He pointed out that Preference share- 
holders and Debenture holders would be in a better 
position than before, for whilst the money was in the 
reserve fund it could be taken from it to equalise the 
dividends upon the Ordinary shares, whereas when the 
money is placed to capital account it is fixed there and 
camnot be used as dividend, thus giving a greater security 
to the Preference shareholders. The market has cer- 
tainly not concluded that the Preference shares are 
worth anything less than they were before, whilst the 
Ordinary shares have remained at about £4 tos. Be- 
fore the particulars of the report were known they 
stood at £4, but subsequently rose at one time as high 
as £5. The effect of the change will be to reduce the 
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value of the shares, when the bonus is distributed and 
the new shares are issued, to £3 instead of £4 10s. 


_Maple & Co. are certainly entitled to one of the 
highest positions amongst industrial undertakings. The 
Company will now have a total capital of £1,750,200, 
together with £ 1,000,000 of debentures. The odd £200 
of the capital represents ‘‘ management ” shares, which 
take one-half of the sum available for dividend after 
the satisfaction of the Debentures and the Preference 
capital. The total profits of the past year, as far as 
can be ascertained in the absence of a balance-sheet or 
profit and loss account, seem to have been about 
#290,000 as against £284,000 in 1896. The outlook 
for the future of the Company is very favourable. It is 
at present decorating and furnishing a palace for the 
King of Siam, and another large palace is in hand 
in India. The new Grand Central and Russell Hotels 
in London, and the Pavilion Hotel in Folkestone 
are also in its hands, and the Company has just been 
instructed by one of the big railway companies to fit up 
two trains in luxurious fashion. Sir Blundell Maple is 
to be congratulated upon the success of the under- 
taking which his father founded, and for which he 
himself has worked for the past thirty-seven years. 


NEW ISSUES, ETC. 
LIPTON, LIMITED. 


_ The anxiously awaited promotion of Lipton, Limited, 
is to be brought off at last, and a gigantic promotion 
itis. The capital is to be £2,000,000, consisting of 
41,000,000 five per cent. preference shares, to be issued 
at par, and £1,000,000 ordinary shares of £1, which 
will be issued at 25s. There is also to be a debenture 
issue of £500,000 at 4 per cent. There has been a 
good deal of mad gambling about the: issue, and the 
price, even before the prospectus has appeared, has 
reached nearly £2. Such a premium, before any one 
knows what properties are to be acquired, or what 
interest the business is likely to yield, is mere gambling. 


EDISON-BELL COMPANY. 


With the comparatively small share capital of 
#110,000 in 10,000 six per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of £10 each and 10,000 ordinary shares 
of £1 each, the Edison-Bell Consolidated Phonograph 
Company, Limited, has been formed to acquire letters 
patent granted, to Mr. Edison, Professor Bell, Dr. Bell 
and Professor Tainter. These patents apply to the 
United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa, South 
America and India, and there are also trade marks for 
China and Japan. The prospectus, points out that 
several obstacles to the popularising of the phonograph 
will be removed, especially with regard to price. It 
is also proposed to apply the penny-in-the-slot system 
to phonographs. In addition to the share capital 
already mentioned there is debenture stock to the 
extent of £100,000, bearing 5 per cent interest. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £160,000, payable as 
to £120,000 in cash, as to £15,000 in debenture stock, 
as to £15,000 in preference shares, and as to £10j;000 
in ordinary shares. The present issue consists of 
485,000 debenture stock at par and 8500 preference 
shares. 

SALVIATI, JESURUM & CO. 


The purchase price for the assets and goodwill to be 
acquired by Salviati, Jesurum & Co., Limited, is far too 
large. £300,000 is' the total consideration, and of this 
4 ¥60,000 is to be settled in hard cash and £140,000 in 
fully paid ordinary shares, which may be convertible 
into hard cash in the market. It is well to examine 
straightforwardly and without bias what the Company 
are acquiring for this great sum of money. The average 
annual combined profit of the five firms to be amalga- 
mated, for ‘‘ various” periods averaging about three 
years, amounts to £25,908: How unsatisfactory such a 
general statement is, may be gathered from the fact 
that there are several businesses included, that it is irn- 
— to gather from which of these the past profits 

ve chiefly accrued, and that they have been examined 
for “‘ various” periods. Why could not the directors 
have advertised in the public press a straightforward 
certificate of each business for a definite period? It 
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would have been more business - like and decidedly 
more convincing to the ordinaty investor, Then it must 
be borne in mind that these results have been arrived at 
without having allowed for partners’ services and 
interest on capital. We leave the public to calculate 
how many partners there must have been in these five 
businesses. As to the valuations of the properties 
to be acqufred, they are so disconnected and general 
that it is quite impossible to arrive at an adequate con- 
ception, especially as most of the businesses are so far 
off as Venice. The share capital of the Company is 
. $330,000 divided into 180,000 cumulative 6 per cent. 
preference shares of £1 each and 150,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The former are offered to the 
public. 
BIRT, POTTER & HUGHES. 

Birt, Potter & Hughes, Limited, of 2 Fenchurch 
Avenue, E.C., is a shipping enterprise. The capital is 
200,000, divided into 20,000 ordinary shares of £5 
each, and 20,000 preference shares of £5 each, with a 
dividend at the rate of 5} per cent. In the pro- 
spectus it is pointed out that the business has since 
1894 been extended by the acquisition of ag interest in 
works in Australia connected with the frozen meat 
trade. According to the accountant’s report, published 
with the prospectus, the average annual profit for the 
eight years ended December, 1897, amounted to 

14,176; for the last four of these years the average 
was 4,19,558 ; whilst for the year 1897 the profit was 
#22,565. The balance-sheet at December 31st last 
shows £175,824 on the credit side, including £32,500 
** goodwill.” The purchase price has been fixed at 
# 100,000, payable in ordinary shares of the Company. 


GARTSIDE’S BREWERY. 

It is not easy to see why the directors of Gartside’s 
(Brookside Brewery), Limited, should issue their 
300,000 four and a quarter debenture stock at 3 
per cent. premium, and it is question whether the 
public will relish this extra 3 per cent. The Company 
is purchasing a big business, but £600,000 (payable 
in cash) is a big price, and it is for the public to con- 
sider whether so much cash is not too much. The 
object of the Company is to acquire the brewery known 
as Brookside Brewery, Ashton-under-Lyne, founded in 
in 1830 by the late Mr. John Gartside, and in 
1892 converted into a private limited company. The 
profits for 1897 were, according to the prospectus, 
435,474, whilst the assets to be acquired are valued 
at £445,902. Besides the £300,000 debenture stock 
already alluded to, there is a share capital of £350,000 
divided into 17,500 five per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £10 each and 17,500 ordinary shares of £10 
each. With the exception of 2500 ordinary shares, all 
is included in the present issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STATE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


TR,—It may not be without interest, in connexion 

with your supplement on ‘‘ The State of the National 
Gallery,” to mention that the picture bought by Sir 
Edward Poynter for £400, the so-called Perugino, 1431, 
which your critic ‘‘ charitably” suggests may have been 
a ‘‘late sixteenth-century copy of a lost original,” and 
which is more probably a modern copy, had already 
been offered to Sir Frederic Burton at Rome, and 
refused by him as entirely worthless.—Your obedient 
servant, X. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 


Sun House, Chelsea. 

Sir,—The admirable supplement upon ‘‘ the state of 
the National Gallery” in your last number puts the case 
against the management of the Gallery in a manner that 
should find response from all sides. 

The selection of recently purchased works is on a par 
‘with the organization. of the Chantrey bequest, and it is 
time that a select committee of inquiry be held to dis- 
cuss the future management. It is obvious, even to the 
casual observer, that Sir Edward Poynter is hardly 
adapted for the post, owing no doubt to a kindly but 
ill-judged partiality for second-rate Italian masters. 
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It may truly be said that America, in buying judiciously 
and well, has ousted us from the possession of many 
works that ought to have found a place in the Gallery 
during the last few years. 

Examples of Watteau, Lancret, Corot, and a host of 
the early French school, are held to be insignificant by 
the side of doubtful Italian works. 

And the ‘‘ stuffed puppy dogs” and masterpieces of 
Eastlake flount themselves to the delight of Bayswater 
and Brixton, for of such are the kingdom of British Art 
Bumbledom.—Yours obediently, 

TREHERNE. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAy REVIEW. 
3 March, 1808. 

Sir,—I have been much interested in your article on 
the state of the National Gallery. May I call your 
attention to the fact that the beautiful old frames 
formerly belonging to the allegorical groups by Caliari 
(Nos. 1318, 1324, 1325, 1326) have been replaced by 
inferior new ones? From inquiries I have made I hear 
their removal was solely due to an idea of Sir Edward 
Poynter, and not to their being in bad repair. The 
nation has thus lost four splendid old frames, and the 
money which might have gone to the acquiring of new 
work has been absolutely wasted.—I am yours faith- 


fully, C. A. 
THE OLYMPIAN TIGER. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 

Bournemouth, 1 March. 
Sir,—On reading Mr. Cuming’s question in your 
last issue, I at once consulted the keeper at Barnum’s, 
and find that I quoted him quite correctly. Of course, 
Mr. Cuming will understand that I myself have not 
seen the beast weighed, as the process is too compli- 
cated a one to be lightly undertaken. The keeper, 
however, while admitting the possibility of some slight 
‘‘margin,” owing to the subject’s restlessness, is 
morally certain that ‘‘Tom’s” weight is not far short 
of 800 lbs. Admittedly the weighing apparatus used 
by Captain Hunter left a good deal to guesswork, and 
I cannot follow Mr. Cuming if he presses its accuracy. 
While it is undoubtedly true, as he suggests, that the 
captive tiger must have lost muscle for want of exer- 
cise, it has also, from the same cause, put on flesh out 

of all proportion.—Yours obediently, 
F. G. AFLALO. 


THE UNBENEFICED CLERGY AND THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


1 March, 1898. 

S1r,—I am aware that the form of ‘‘ title” to orders 
quoted by me is falling into disuse, but it still re- 
mains the authorised form in the diocese of Salisbury. 
‘**Vicar” should see the Sarum Calendar for 1898, p. 86. 
** And I do hereby promise and engage with your Lord- 
ship and the said C. D. that I will continue to employ 
the said C. D. in the office of Assistant Curate in my 
said church until he shall be otherwise provided of some 
ecclesiastical preferment or be lawfully removed from 
the same.” No form of title is authorised by the Act 
of Parliament, but Bishops have no right to use a form 
by which they escape their legal obligations, that is, 
responsibility for maintaining and finding work for all 
whom they ordain. The title quoted by me is the 
original form; its gradual disuse is merely another 
instance of the way in which Bishops have betrayed 
the cause of the unbeneficed clergy intrusted to them 
by Church, and State.—Yours faithfully, 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE LATE SIR HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN. 
To the Editor of THz SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Magistrate’s House, Howrah, Bengal. 
S1r,—Please correct the statement made in your issue 
of 8 January that General Sir Hensy Havelock-Allan 
had a sabre cut on his head. He never had a sabre cut 
on his head, but was once grazed by a Talwar cut on 
his hand. As I am Sir Henry Havelock-Allan’s brother 
I can speak with absolute certainty on the matter. A 
great many most incorrect stories have got about, and 
it is only fair to contradict any inaccuracies that may 

occur in print.—Yours faithfully, G. B. HAvELOcK. 


5 March, 1898 


REVIEWS. 
SIR JOHN HAY’S LOG-BOOK. 


“Lines from My Log-books.” By Admiral the Right 
Honourable Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, Bart., 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. Edinburgh: Douglas. 


he tae JOHN HAY, when he committed this book to 

the publishers, must have felt with Othello that he 
did a plain, unvarnished tale unfold. And one can 
well understand that, taking ‘‘ Lines from My Log- 
books” as his title, he did not, and would not, 
suffer his pen to depart from the simple task he had set 
it. We are told to expect lines from his log-books, and 
that is just what we get. If any one should desire 
something more diffuse and ornamental, that is not Sir 
John’s way. He gives us the notes for his life, evi- 
dently feeling that that is all that could, under the 
conditions, be properly done. He tells us how he has 
acted, and how he has borne himself for seventy- 
seven years, and how the environment far and near went 
on past him, while he raced and yet stayed, like the 
horses in the ingenious spectacle at the Empire 
Theatre. But really what the man was and is, who 
lived this life and did all these things, is left to 
be inferred by the reader, for the writer never says what 
he thinks of himself. That, he evidently considers, is 
not his part. Yet truly, if it should happen that he 
thinks well of himself, he has good cause. Born in 
1821 of a good old and distinguished Scotch stock, he 
seems to have known both the advantages of his birth 
and the duties it entailed upon him, and to have gal- 
lantly carried out the latter. In these days when 
there are hopes that the Navy may draw its officers from 
the public schools, it is well to note that Sir John was a 
Rugbeian under Arnold from the age of eleven to that 
of twelve and a half, when, as he puts it, he went 
‘*from fresh water to salt.” So, too, he went from 
fresh food to salt food, and later in his book he points 
the.moral of change by remarking that salt in his old 
age is supplied to the Navy as a boon and an article of 
diet. 

Good friends surrounded him all through his naval 
career. They were there beforehand. He could only 
lose them by misconduct, and had not to make 
them, as some less fortunate have had to do. Yet, 
however secure he may have felt in the ‘‘ interest” 
which surrounded him, he put very small trust in 
it, or perhaps maintained an inner consciousness 
that a ‘‘man’s a man for a’ that.” So it was his 
own act, and against the advice of his friends, when, 
as a mate on board the flag-ship ‘‘ Cornwallis” at 
Trincomalee, in the East Indies, in the year 1844, he 
point blank refused to go home in her. He was broken 
down in health, recommended by the medical men not 
to risk his life by a longer stay in the tropics; but he 
had hopes—very ill placed, his friends said—in the 
coming Commander-in-Chief, Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
and when the ‘‘ Cornwallis” went home, he remained 
aboard in the ‘‘ Vixen.” Sir Thomas Cochrane duly 
arrived, and within about four months after parting 
with the ‘‘ Cornwallis” Mr. Hay not only found himself 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, but also appointed 
to be the Admiral’s Flag-Lieutenant or Aide-de-Camp, 
which in those days meant promotion to the rank of 
Commander in the first vacancy caused upon the station 
by the death of a captain or commander. Commanders- 
in-Chief were magnates to make or mar in times when 
there were no telegraph wires, and the Admiralty in- 
structions contained about a quarter of the matter 
which they now contain. Accordingly, Sir John Hay found 
himself Commander of Her Majesty’s brig ‘‘ Wolverene” 
after something like a year’s service as Flag-Lieutenant, 
where he had done, as he says, and as every one who 
remembers Sir Thomas Cochrane can very well believe, 
such hard work as he never did before or since. But 
the point of it all has still to come. The ‘‘ Wolverene” 
was paid off at Chatham in 1847; and in the following 
December Sir John Hay was appointed to another brig, 
the ‘‘ Columbine,” then cruising in the China Seas; and 
this was a special selection as a consequence of his 
success when Commander of the ‘‘Wolverene.” In 
the ‘‘ Columbine” he first had the opportunity of display- 


ing. his ingenuity and tenacity of purpose by recovering 
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H.M. brig ‘‘ Scout,” wrecked, it was supposed, hope- 
lessly, in the River Min ; then he became the successful 
hunter and ultimate destroyer of perhaps one of the 
most powerful pirate fleets that ever was seen, even in 
China. Here I am bound to say I should have liked a 
little more colouring, and wish that the Admiral 
had shut up his log-books and gone to his interior 
consciousness for matter. I had the forturie to arrive 
in China just after these events, and the whole air was 
full of the gallantry, prowess, and perseverance of the 
captain of the ‘‘Columbine.” Assuredly the destruction 
of the squadron of Chui-a-poo, the Vice-Admiral of 
Shap-’ng-tsai in the north, and then the following up 
and destruction of the main fleet in the south, would 
bear a fuller narrative than the Admiral has granted to 
it. I saw the pirate, Chui-a-poo, in his prison two or 
three days before the time fixed for his execution ; but, 
if my memory serves me, he cheated justice by putting 
an end to himself. His face is in my mind now—not an 
ill-looking one, and with no marks to distinguish him 
as the cruel villain that he was. In 1849 and there- 
abouts the chief duty of the navy in China was the 
sweeping away of these murderous hordes of water- 
thieves with which the feeble, corrupt, and wayward 
energies of the Chinese Government were wholly unable 
to cope. By wiping out these pirates the British 
Navy was the maker of the great Chinese trade, 
and the most active man in the work was Sir 
John Hay. Promotion to the rank of captain im- 
mediately followed as a matter of course, with good 
store of prize money. But, alas! there be land-thieves 
and water-thieves ; and we are shown in a later chapter 
how the land-thieves ultimately got what had been 
earned by the destruction of water-thieves. Sir John 
thus became a captain before he reached the age of 
twenty-nine, and in stirring times he might have had 
the opportunity of showing what was in him, on wider 
and grander fields than the pursuit of Chinese pirates 
had afforded him. But when all is said and done, 
the ‘‘Mate”’ had won the early promotion by the decision 
he had come to less than six years before. As in 
modern times so often happens, it was the Commander’s 
service that was most distinguished. Sir John Hay was 
primed by the office of Flag-Captain at Portsmouth, which 
he held when the Crimean War broke out. It was not till 
the end of 1854 that he became Flag-Captain in the 
‘*Hannibal” to his old friend and countryman, Rear- 
Admiral Houston Stewart. His ship was employed in 
the Black Sea; but though Sir John managed to get him- 
self under fire of the batteries in a friend’s ship, he was 
debarred from the pleasure of taking his own into 
action. When the war was over, Sir John Hay served 
a peaceful and uneventful commission in the ‘‘ Indus,” 
as Flag-Captain to his former chief, now Sir Houston 
Stewart, Commanding-in-Chief on the North American 
and West India station; and his service afloat ended 
when he left her in 1859. Thereaiter the Captain, and 
from 1866 the Admiral, devoted himself to those services 
for the Navy which are so important to it, and by which 
it sets so little store. He became one of the Royal Com- 
missioners to inquire into the condition of Greenwich 
Hospital, and as a result of the report he helped to make, 
a great change for the good was effected. That labour 
no sooner closed than Sir John became Chairman of the 
Ironplate Committee, to whose labours our armour- 
clad fleet owes its rise. He was also Chairman of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the great and difficult ques- 
tion of Naval promotion and retirement; but I am afraid 
he may have then begun to dig the pit into which he 
ultimately tumbled. He unsuccessfully contested the 
borough of Wakefield in 1861;* but he beat his 
opponent there next year, and, with only a few 
short intervals, was for three-and-twenty years one 
of the most prominent and interesting figures in the 
House of Commons. He spoke with fluency and 
earnestness, and never except on matters of which 
he was master. His frank, genial manner, fine pre- 
sence and nobility of countenance (which speaks from 
the frontispiece even in his old age), always surrounded 
him with hosts of friends and admirers. To his 
official and parliamentary labours he added a score of 
others, as chairman or director of great com- 
panies, and in public and philanthropic movements. 
He had been a Lord of the Admiralty under Lord 
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Derby’s Government; the post then counting for 
service. But Mr. Childers brought out his new and 
drastic scheme of retirement in 1870, and one of the 
clauses in it contained the ex post facto rule, that 
every flag officer who had not had his name on a 
ship’s books within the previous ten years should be 
compulsorily retired. Several other flag officers were 
in the same position as Sir John Hay; but there was 
with none of them so eomplete a reductio ad ubsurdum 
as Sir John Hay’s case. He was young; he was over- 
flowing with life and energy ; full of useful work; of 
the Navy, naval; and as much abreast of his day as 
any man living. Strong remonstrances were uttered in 
both Houses, by the Navy and by the public, and they 
so far prevailed as to induce Mr. Childers to stultify his 
measure by offering the Admiral an appointment and 
saving him. Sir John could not accept this personal 
favour when the wrong principle remained. He ceased 
to belong to the Navy—for it must be put so—in 1870. 
The younger men may not be aware of all that 
they owe to the work of Sir John Hay. When most 
men hung their heads and kept silence in the ill- 
starred times of the Navy, Sir John erected himself 
and spoke with ringing truth; and at last he was lis- 
tened to. He is one of the men who has nothing to 
retract. He can quote the words of years ago, when 
the tide was against him, and can point to them now 
as words that were always true. P. H. Cotoms. 


DICKENS. 


‘*Charles Dickens. A Critical Study.” By George Gis- 
sing. London: Blackie. 


b bar old Dickens-worship is somewhat at a discount 
to-day, but no one, we imagine, will be churlish 
. enough to deny that the wide scope of the ‘‘ Victorian 
Era Series” may very properly include some account of 
the works and influence of the novelist who once occu- 
pied so large a share of public attention. This granted, 
it might be assumed that no contemporary writer would 
be better equipped for the rendering of such account 
than Mr. George Gissing, who here makes, we believe, 
his first essay in serious criticism. As a novelist he 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with that 
side of life which chiefly concerned. Dickens; and 
though he brings to bear on his own work a much 
larger endowment of literary craftsmanship, a keener 
literary conscience, he derives so directly from Dickens 
that of the latter’s intentions and works he must needs 
be a sympathetic and intelligent student. Yet signs are 
not wanting that Mr. Gissing moves with some dis- 
comfort in his newly assumed critical armour. His 
generous sympathy with all that is best and permanent 
in Dickens is constantly at war with his shrewd per- 
ceptions of all—and how much it is !—that is weak and 
unessential ; and the result is that his book, though full 
of good suggestions, will probably fail to satisfy both 
the thorough-paced lover of Dickens and the ever- 
increasing number of those who honestly fail to extract 
any lasting pleasure from Copperfield and the rest. 
Mr. Gissing is too honest to conceal his accurate 
knowledge of Dickens’s narrow intellectual range, and 
of the technical weaknesses which deform nearly all his 
work. He admits in this direction all that has ever been 
claimed by the anti-Dickensites ; but at the last he aban- 
dons his critical attitude, and declares in effect that none 
of these things matter, because Dickens was a genius. 
Hear Mr. Gissing himself: first, on the subject of his 
author’s mental calibre and attainments. He had no 
acquaintance with the classics, and therefore did not tire 
of ridiculing the ideal of classical education. ‘That 
his lack of education meant a serious personal defect in 
Dickens appears only too plainly throughout the story 
of his life ; that it shows from time to time as a disad- 
vantage in his books there is no denying. . . . The 
faults of such a book as ‘Hard Times’ must in some 
measure be attributed to Dickens’s lack of acquaintance 
with various kinds of literature, various. modes of 
thought. The theme, undoubtedly, is admirable, but 
the manner of its presentment betrays an extraordinary 
naiveté, plainly due to untrained intellect, a mind insuf- 
ficiently stored.” The date of ‘‘ Hard Times,” it should 
be noted, is 1854, when Dickens was in mid-career. 
Again : ‘‘In balance, in moderation, Dickens was con- 
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spicuously lacking, whether as man or artist.” ‘‘ Few 
really great men can have had so narrow an intellectual 
scope.” ‘* Dickens very often associates kindness of 
disposition with lack of brains; it connects itself, 1 
fancy, with his attitude towards liberal education.” 
Hear him, now, on Dickens the craftsman; though 
here he is not so conveniently quotable. We are told 
of the novelist’s ‘‘ astonishing lack of skill when it camé 
to inventing plausible circumstances. Later, by sheer 
force of resolve, he exhibited ingenuity enough, often 
too much for his purpose; but the art of adapting 
simple probabilities to the ends of a narrative he never 
mastered.” ‘‘‘ Nickleby’ being much longer than its 
predecessor, the faulty construction is more felt, and 
becomes a weariness, an irritation ; that is, if one thinks 
of the matter at all, which one never should in reading 
Dickens. Again we are involved in melodrama of the 
feeblest description ; towards the end of the story there 
are wastes of stagey dialogue and action, unreadable by 
any but the very young.” The fact that ‘* Chuzzlewit” 
may be regarded as in some ways the greatest of the 
novelist’s works shows, says Mr. Gissing, ‘‘ how little 
the characteristic merit of Dickens’s writings has to do 
with their completeness as works of art; for a novel 
more shapeless, a story less coherent, will not easily be 
found in any literature. . . . Misled by the footlights, 
he aims at a series of ‘ effects,’ every one void of human 
interest, or, at best, an outrage to probability.” And 
finally, we are told of ‘‘the sin, most gross, most 
palpable, which Dickens everywhere commits in his 
abuse of coincidence. ‘Bleak House’ is the supreme 
example of his recklessness. . . . Therein lies the 
worthlessness of the plot, which is held together only 
by the use of coincidence in its most flagrant forms.” 
Now, we have thought it worth while,to quote thus 
at length, because, although these and similar objec- 
tions to the canonisation of Dickens have been urged 
often enough, they have not hitherto been allowed by 
those who are anxious, as Mr. Gissing is anxious, to 
praise and magnify Dickens as a great artist. Such 


admissions prove Mr. Gissing’s desire to be honest ; but’ 


what scales are upon his eyes that he does not see how 
fatally he damages his hero’s claims to artistic great- 
ness? By what mental process can he convince himself 
that a writer of whom these things are true is entitled 
to be called, in any large and important sense of the 
word, an artist? We have no inclination to labour the 
common arguments—that Dickens was merely a carica- 
turist, that he never created a lady or a gentleman, and 
so forth; the case against him is put with sufficient 
strength by Mr. Gissing. On the other side he sets 
Dickens’s humour and power of characterisation, the 
integrity of his moral purpose, and a variety of other 
estimable qualities; and if he really thinks that these 
can make an artist of a story-telleg who has no con- 
structive skill, no balance, no moderation, and no sense 
of the elementary truth that ‘‘novels and fairy-tales 
should obey different laws in the matter of incident” 
(p. 57), we can only rejoice that his practice is so very 
much better than his theories. We are not conscious. 
of having in any way misrepresented his frankness; but, 
that no wrong idea may be conveyed of the plan and 
scope of the book, let us say that the greater part is 
occupied with very generous, and usually discriminating, 
praise of those qualities in Dickens which no one has 
ever sought to minimise. His description of the social 
conditions in the England of Dickens’s early days is 
excellent in its thoughtfulness and accuracy ; his analyses 
of the principal characters in the novels are always in- 
teresting and fresh and picturesque ; and the book is 
informed throughout with a wide sympathy that might 
almost persuade one to be a Dickensite. And yet—wh 
does Mr. Gissing shrink from following his own criti- 
cisms to their logical conclusion ?_ Which is surely this ; 
that though the world may turn to Dickens for laughter, 
it must needs look elsewhere for the phenomena of the 
highest literary art. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 
‘*Selected Poems of Walter von der Vogelweide.” 
Done into English Verse, with an Introduction by 
W. A. Phillips. London: Smith, Elder. 
SINGULAR interest attaches to the works o 
those court-poets of the thirteenth century ip 
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whose hands the ‘‘ Mittelhochdeutsch ” reached its per- 
fection as a medium for the expression of refined and 
characteristically German thought and fancy. The 
epic, didactic and lyrical productions of this surprising 
period, the ‘ Bliitezeit,” as the Germans call it, are 
remarkable for their abundance, and, if we take the 
inevitable prolixity ant monotony of medieval poetry 
into consideration, for their merit. Until comparatively 
lately, however, this vast province of literature was 
scarcely explored at all. Some knowledge of the 
** Nibelungenlied,” founded upon texts edited with very 
little skill, served to satisfy the very meagre curiosity 
of the German public as to their Middle High poetry. 
About 1830 the philologists of Germany woke up to 
the extreme importance of these forgotten writers from 
the linguistic point of view, and as pegple examined 
these poets for their words, they perceived, with 
surprise and delight, that the thoughts and fancies were 
still more valuable. 

The Middle High German epos reached its culmina- 
tion in three great writers, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
‘Gottfried von Strassburg and Hartmann von Aue. 
The writings of these poets, and in particular the 
‘<‘Gristan” and the ‘‘ Parzival,” formed the durable 
type of German romantic narrative. Their tradition 
runs in the blood of every susceptible Teuton. All 
three of these distinguished men were disciples, or 
followers, of that strange apostle of the Meistersingers, 
Heinrich von Veldecke. After them arose a swarm of 
imitators, not one of whom approached the least of 
them in talent. But a new development of the national 
genius was in readiness. What had been achieved in 
‘epic was to be attempted in lyric. Reinmar the Old, 
called the Nightingale of Hagenau, flourished at the 
court of Vienna at the close of the twelfth century, and 
his death, so far as we can interpret an allusion in the 
“* Tristan” of Gottfried von Strassburg, must have 
occurred in 1207. There was another Reinmar, dis- 
tinguished from the singer of Hagenau, but also a 
minnesinger, and then came Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, who received the crown of song when Reinmar 
der Alte died. 

The enthusiastic study of the lyrics of Walter goes 
back not much more than thirty years. In 1827 his text 
was first produced by Lachmann. The biography, con- 
jectural and highly empirical, as we now know, but 
stimulating to public interest, published at Giessen by 
Max Rieger in 1863, led the very next year to the issue 
of the first critical text of the poet, that produced at 
Vienna by Karl Pfeiffer. After the death of that excellent 
scholar his work was revised, in 1869, by Karl Bartsch, 
and in 1870 Karl Simrock, freshly examining the tran- 
scripts of Lachmann, produced a valuable recension of 
his own. Since then the text of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide has been the common property of German scholars, 
but special reference must be made to the essay pub- 
lished at Bonn in 1882, by Dr. Wilhelm Wilmanns, 
already known by his excellent labours on ‘‘ Kudrun” 
and the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied.” 

In the conventional portrait of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide which adorns the Manessische MS. of his poems, 
he is represented as a fair young man, with short blonde 
beard and crisp yellow hair, seated on a flowery hillock, 
crowned, and leaning his cheek against the outstretched 
palm of his hand. One leg is rather violently thrown 
over the other against the wall; at his back two 
parrots are hung in cages. This seems to be a con- 
temporary allusion to his name. In Old High German 
‘‘fogilweida” is a place were birds are confined, an aviary, 
but also, it is supposed, any copse or corner of a forest 
specially haunted by birds. Professor Zingerle, who 
has occupied himself greatly with the literary associa- 
tions of the Tyrol, believes that he identifies a little 
homestead above Waidbriick, not far- from Bautzen, as 
the scene of the actual ‘‘fogilweida” which gives its name 
to the poet and was his paternal residence. . The locality 
is one of the most lovely in an exquisite district, and it 
would be delightful to believe that this was the home of 
so charming a writer. This must remain uncertain ; 
all evidence, however, combines to suggest that it was 
more or less in this neighbourhood, somewhere under 
the southern side of the Brenner, that the greatest of 
the Minnesingers was born, about 1170. 

Walter von der Vogelweide was a generation too old 
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to be subjected to the extraordinary vogue of the 
‘* Roman de la Rose,” the first part of which must have 
been composed by the young Guillaume de Lorris about 
ten years before the aged Tyrolese minnesinger passed 
away. Walter, therefore, may be taken as the latest 
and in many respects the most inspired and perfected 
expression of medieval European poetry before the 
Ovidian influence was introduced. With him lyric 
was a combination of metrical effects largely borrowed 
from the poets of Provence with elements wholly 
chivalrous and Teutonic. He was a knight - errant, 
like Hartmann or Wolfram, but instead of celebrating, 
as they had done, the long adventures of national 
romantic heroes and heroines, like Iwein or Titurel, 
he cultivated the mznnesanc or lyric of love. This he 
made his own ; he was the first great singer of Europe ; 
and he persisted in his art, even when his bodily forces 
were failing. In a poem of great pathos, written per- 
haps in 1230, he takes us to witness that he has been 
the faithful jongleur of Love—‘‘ Wol vierzic jar hab’ ich 
gesingen oder mé”—for forty years or more. He sang 
until he represented in himself the lyric side of German 
genius, and when he passed into silence there was no 
one who sang again in German with a note so pure and 
liquid, of a music so captivating, until the poets of the 
romantic movement, more than four centuries later. 

Of this delicious author, on whom the very dew of 
the world seems resting, Mr. Phillips has essayed to 
give us a version. Although many translations of 
separate pieces of Walter’s work have been published, 
we know of no earlier example of an attempt to present 
his poems in something like a complete form. Critics 
differ as to the number of genuine poems by Walter 
now existing ; Bartsch gives 188; Mr. Phillips presents 
us with versions of 84 of these. The performance of 
such a feat displays the evidence of a praiseworthy 
persistence, and Mr. Phillips has taken pains to acquaint 
himself with the language and turns of thought of the 
archaic writer. Unfortunately, he seems to have little 
poetic skill himself. The very essence of the charm of 
Walter von der Vogelweide lies in his naiveté, in his ex- 
treme and almost childlike simplicity. This Mr. 
Phillips has not been careful enough to preserve, and 
the delicate, haunting melody invariably evades him. 
He has dwelt upon the political pieces, which are of 
slighter intrinsic value, and seems to take but little 
interest in the finest personal songs. In fact, Mr. 
Phillips approaches Walter from an anti-poetical side. 
The most extraordinary instance of this is that he 
has omitted to translate what is the most famous 
and certainly the most beautiful of all Walter’s lyrics, 
the exquisite ‘‘ Unter den linden an der heide,” perhaps 
the most lovely outburst of song which the Middle Ages 
in any language has left us. We hardly believe our 
eyes, but we protest that we can find no reference to 
this piece in any part of Mr. Phillips’ volume. 

Mr. Phillips quaintly opens his preface by saying that 
‘‘the name of Walter von der Vogelweide is, even in 
England, not entirely unknown,” but he proceeds to 
suggest that Longfellow’s pleasant legend is the only 
source of information open to English readers. If he 
had taken the trouble to read the literature of his 
subject more carefully he might have observed that 
Beddoes, in 1829, was enthusiastic about Walter von 
der Vogelweide, and translated, very prettily but 
inexactly, that splendid ‘‘ Unter den linden” which has 
so strangely escaped Mr. Phillips’ notice. In Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘‘ Northern Studies” of 1879, there is an 
extensive monograph on Walter, with many poems 
literally translated. The late Mr. Charles Grant pub- 
lished a valuable essay on the same subject, a few 
years later, and since then the great Minnesinger has 
frequently attracted the notice of English critics. Mr. 
Phillips deserves commendation for his persevering 
attempt at translation, but we cannot but wish that 
he was better equipped for carrying it to a happy 
conclusion. 

AN IVORY HUNTER. 


‘¢ Elephant Hunting in East Equatorial Africa.” By A. H. 
Neumann. London: Rowland Ward. Illustrated. 


M® NEUMANN is of those who recognise that 
the earth and the elephants thereof, those at 
any rate that bear good tusks, are his who will claim 
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them. We read with misgiving of the wholesale 
death-dealing in which he positively revels, but, if such 
things must be written down and read, we would, at 
any rate, ask no more pleasant guide. The book is in 
its way a delightful one, and the illustrations, of which 
there is a profusion, of both photographs by the author 
and drawings by such tried friends as J. G. Millais, 
E. Caldwell, G. E. Lodge and C. Whymper, are worthy 
of the text they adorn. Faults there must be in a work 
of such pretensions; and if we carp thus early, it is 


assuredly because we are glad to get the minor and less’ 


wad portion of our task over first. Thus, Mr. 
eumann thinks too much about his precious elephants, 
forgetting that one elephant dies much as another, and 
that small doses of harrowing detail go a long way. 
Elephants are the great business of the book, and the 
heaps of their slain that deck these pages positively 
nauseate, while other game, save such as is wanted for 
the pot, is treated but casually, and even the lion is left, 
like the hyzna and other night marauders, to the un- 
sporting mercies of the trap-gun. Again, Mr. Neumann 
exhibits with too little reserve the lofty disdain evinced 
by too many shooting men for the more gentle art. To 
tell us that the Swahilis catch “‘ lots of fine fish” in Lake 
Rudolph, without any account of their methods, was 
surely too little, an omission scarcely atoned for in the 
meagre remarks that follow ona later page. Nor, beyond 
a reference to the ‘‘ barber” is there any mention of 
fish in the otherwise excellent index. Mr. Neumann is 
obviously something of a naturalist, and it would there- 
fore have saved confusion with the scavenging birds of 
prey if he had spoken of vulturine guinea-fowl, instead 
of merely ‘‘ vulturines,” while he might also have 
explained that the so-called ‘‘ horn” of the other guinea- 
fowl is no more than a helmet, or casque, such as 
surmounts the cassowary. Otherwise, the reader may 
in his innocence recall dim memories of a ‘‘ rhinoceros 
bird,” and fancy he has identified the species. 

There is no melodrama in these pages, there are no 
hairbreadth escapes from rogue elephants and record 
lions; indeed, the nearest shave our author had 
was from an enemy no bigger than a_puff-adder. 
Mr. Neumann writes throughout with great modesty 
and moderation, while, on the subject of his pet 
weapons, he sternly rejects the opportunity, so dear 
to many, of dogmatising. He adheres, it is true, to his 
preference for small-bore rifles, but never in the spirit 
of intolerance for other fancies. ‘‘I may say, however, 
without presuming to lay down any rule for others, that 
my experience with regard to bullets is decidedly in 
favour of solid, as compared with any (what I should 
call) fancy projectiles. . . . . Of course, you can kill 
game with almost anything, when you get a favourable 
chance and make the most of it.” This liberal manner 
of giving advice contrasts pleasantly with the intemperate 
commands issued by many faddists. 

The technical instructions for the spooring and shoot- 
ing of game are concise and reliable, and particularly 
excellent is the figure showing the exact spot of the 
elephant’s head which should be covered by the sight. 
Yet it may be questioned whether these instructions had 
not better have been omitted. We are haunted by the 
tons of elephant that the author left rotting in the bush, 
and cannot contemplate with satisfaction the shifting of 
his mantle, or rather his gun, to younger shoulders. 
Other hints, as the method of protecting the ‘ kill” 
from vultures by means of a handkerchief tied to the 
horns, of using an empty cartridge case as an efficient 
whistle in the jungle, and ascertaining the direction of 

_the wind by its action on dried grass crumbled in the 
palm of the hand—a test which the author regards as 
more sensitive than the better known native plan of 
watching falling dust—all these show his intimacy with 
the wild life of the bush, the terrible sadness of which 
every now and again cries out from these pages, as 
where he buried poor “ Frolic,” the victim of baboons, 
and would fain have rested beside the faithful dog on 
the bank of the cool river. There is so much in the 
book to interest the naturalist that selections are 
invidious. To many, however, it will be news that, so 
distinctive is the odour of waterbuck, giraffes and other 
game, that wind is to the highly trained hunter almost 
the same advantage that it is to his quarry ; while 
students of distribution will note with great interest the 
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presence in Lake Rudolph (at least 500 miles from 
the east coast) of a species of toad-fish declared by the 
natives to be almost identical with others taken in the 
sea, as well as the fact that the country round produces 
at once the largest elephants and probably the smallest 
rhinoceros of the African contifient, an anomaly that 
requires explanation. For the entomologist, there is 
an excellent coloured plate of three new species of 
butterfly obtained by the author, and also a complete list 
of lepidoptera brought back by him, the latter compiled 
by Miss Sharpe. In the back cover of the book is an 
excellent large scale map of the country, and the index 
is in the main full and accurate. Altogether, it is 
many a day since we have had the pleasure to read so 
admirable a book, and if the standard is to be set by 
this latest addition, the further Mr. Ward enlarges his 
sporting library the better for all concerned. 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 


‘*A Dictionary of Classical Quotations.” By Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


taste, sentiment, fashion are receding 
further and further from the Classics of Greece 
and Rome. Our popular critics, with very rare excep- 
tions, not only knew nothing about them but would 
regard an acquaintance with them as no part of a lite- 
rary outfit or training. Our younger poets neither read 
nor affect to read them. At the Universities Schools 
of Literature have been established from the cur- 
riculum of which the ancient Classics have been 
expressly excluded. In the House of Commons 
oron public platforms a classical allusion or quota- 
tion is now scarcely ever heard, or if it is, it falls flat 
on the audience, and is almost certain to be omitted or 
misprinted in the report. A classical quotation is no 
longer, as Dr. Johnson put it, the parole of a cultivated 
man. The general impression is that the classics 
have had their day and done their work. Only in the 
estimation of a small, and that to all appearance a 
rapidly diminishing, minority do they stand where they 
have stood for so many ages. But if they lose their 
vogue they can never lose their intrinsic interest and 
importance. The impress which they have left on the 
chief literatures of the modern world, on those of Italy, 
France, Germany and Great Britain, is indelible. For 
nearly four centuries they have supplied the touchstones 
and standards of the best as distinguished from the 
second best and inferior criticism—to use the word in 
its most comprehensive sense—in every generation, and 
many generations must pass before their educational 
value, however few may have the wisdom and energy to 
avail themselves of it, can be at all impaired. 

The volume before us illustrates another relation in 
which they stand to the modern world. No one can go 
through Mr. Harbottle’s collection without being struck 
with the truth of the remark with which Goethe opens 
his ‘‘ Spriiche in Prosa”—there is nothing new in wit ; 
all that remains is to repeat it. Dryden somewhere 
says: 

‘**One poet is another’s plagiary, 
And he a third’s, till they all end in Homer.” 
It may be said with literal truth that it would be very 
difficult to name a proverb, aphorism, or good thing 
now in general currency which is either not to be found 
in the ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom ”’ of classical antiquity or does 
not exist there in embryo. What is ‘‘ Welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest” but Pope’s version of 
Homer's xpi Ecivoy wapeovra gireiv be ? 
or ‘‘He that fights and runs away may live to fight 
another day,” but Menander’s avijp 6 gevywy cai 
paxhoerac? or the burden of Burns’s ‘‘ A man’s a man 
for a’ that,” but the same poet’s 
bg Gy eb yeyovicg TH rayaba 

—he who is by nature inclined to virtuous action, even 
though he be an 4&thiopian, is a gentleman? What is 
‘* Art is long, and time is short” but a simple transla- 
tion of the opening maxim of the Aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates? or Milton’s remark about ambition being ‘‘ the 
last infirmity of noble minds” but Tacitus’ ‘‘ etiam 
sapientibus cupido gloriz novissima exuitur.” To the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, as quoted by Cicero, we 
are indebted for the noble sentiment, ‘Salus populi 
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suprema lex;” to Cicero himself for the pregnant 
truism ‘‘ Summum jus, summa injuria ;”” to him also we 
owe the familiar proverb—he quotes it in one of his 
letters to Atticus—‘‘ while there is life there is hope” : 
‘* Egroto, dum anima est spes esse dicitur.” When 
we talk of calling ‘‘a spade a spade,” or ‘‘ getting 
blood out of a stone,” or ‘‘ leaving no stone unturned,” 
or ‘* comparing small things with great,” we are quoting 
respectively an anonymous Greek Comic Poet, Plautus, 
Euripides‘ and Virgil. The phrase ‘‘conspicuous by 
their absence” is a deduction from a passage in the 
‘* Annals” of Tacitus, where in describing the funeral 
of Junia he says that in the procession the images of 
Brutus and Cassius were not displayed, but these two 
heroes were all the more conspicuous from the fact that 
their images were not to be seen: ‘‘ prefulgebant . . . eo 
ipso quod effigieseorum nonvisebantur.” In the sameway 
‘* Cherchez la femme ” is directly deducted from Juvenal s 
‘* Nulla fere causa est in qua non femina,” &c. ‘‘ Like 
master, like man” is literally from Petronius, while 
‘* silence gives consent,” though only found in exact 
form—‘‘ qui tacet consentiz videtur —in the letters of 
‘Pope Boniface VIII., is involved in the (he 
speaks in his silence) of Euripides and the ‘‘ tacent, satis 
laudant” of Terence. To Tacitus we owe the often- 
quoted ‘‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” ‘‘ odisse quem 
leseris,” and ‘‘famze contemptu contemnuntur 
virtutes.” The proverbs ‘‘ There’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip” and the ‘‘ mills of God grind 
slowly, but they grind very small,” have been preserved 
by Aristotle and Plutarch. ‘‘It’s a wise child that 
knows its own father” was suggested by the line in the 
first book of the Odyssey ‘‘ Never yet could son his 
father tell.” ‘‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum” is a Latin 
translation of a saying of Chilo’s preserved both in 
Diogenes Laertius and Stobeus. ‘‘ Constant dropping 
wears away the stone” is almost literally from Lucretius 
and Ovid. What is ‘‘ the devil take the hindmost” but 
Horace’s ‘‘ Occupet extremum scabies,” and ‘‘ verb. 
sap.” but the Latin proverb preserved by Plautus and 
Terence ‘‘dictum sapienti sat est.”) ‘‘Every hair casts a 
shadow” is merely the ‘‘etiam capillus unus habet 
umbram suam” of Publius Syrus. ‘‘ Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt ”’—perish those who said our good 
things before we did—we owe to Donatus. 

It is a pity that Mr. Harbottle has not had space to 
trace the history of the quotations he gives where that 
history is an interesting one, as it often is. For 
instance, though he duly gives the famous ‘‘ Quem 
deus vult perdere prius dementat,” he contents himself 
with ascribing it to an anonymous writer, saying no- 
thing of its history, but that history well deserved 
recording. It was found on the table of ‘‘ a gentleman 
of fashion,” Sir D. O.—his full name is not recorded— 
who committed suicide about the middle of the last 
century. He had scribbled the words on a scrap of 
paper, probably as an explanation of his action. Some 
years afterwards Boswell, who, like his friend Dr. 
Johnson, had been anxious to trace the quotation to 
its source, for no one knew where it came from, was 
informed that a Mr. Pitts had found it among the 
Fragments of Euripides. Mr. Pitts then, presumably 
with a hoaxing intention, sent Boswell what purported 
to be the original Greek, saying that he had taken it 
from Barnes’ edition of Euripides, and it ran: 6» Oed¢ 
Whom God wishes to destroy 
He first phrensies. But no such line, as any scholar 
might know, is to be found among, or ever could exist 
in, the Fragments of Euripides, Pitts having evidently 
concocted his Greek out of the Latin. And yet after all 
the line was no doubt based on one of the Fragments, 
which, literally translated, runs thus: ‘‘But when 
Divine Power prepares evils for a man it first injures 
his mind.” This was no doubt what the suicide had in 
his memory. The Latin version, or rather interpretation, 
was his own, and so this poor suicide became the author 
of a quotation which was to be one of the most famous 
in the world. Another quotation with a curious history 
which Mr. Harbottle has not traced is the celebrated 
“Vox populi vox dei.” It occurs first, as Mr. Harbottle 
notes, in an epistle of Alcuin to Charlemagne, and runs 
thus: ‘‘ Nec audiendi sunt qui solent dicere vox populi, 
vox dei; cum tumultuositas vulgi semper insanie 


. proxima’sit.” ‘‘ Nor should those be listened to who are 
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wont to say ‘vox populi, vox dei,’ for the turbulence. 
of the mob is always closely allied to insanity.” Next 
we find it in an epistle of Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II.), 

which throws some light on its origin. Referring to an 
election which he had made toa certain post, he says. 
that he had been influenced by the cries of the multitude. 
—‘‘ Scriptura dicente vox populi vox dei ”—Scripture 
calling the voice of the people the voice of God. But 

he goes on to say he had done wrong, for as the voice 

of the people cried out for the crucifixion of Christ, 

every voice of the people cannot be the voice of God. 

The supposed warrant from Scripture is evidently based. 
on a misinterpretation of a passage in Isaiah Ixvi. 6: 

‘*A voice of noise from the city, a voice from the temple,, 
a voice of God that rendereth recompense to His. 
enemies.” In the writers of the Middle Ages the. 
aphorism is of common occurrence, and is quoted as. 
a well-known proverb ‘‘illud proverbium” by William . 
of Malmesbury. 

The compiler of this volume has produced not merely, 
the best but incomparably the best dictionary of Classi- . 
cal Quotation which has yet appeared. He has evidently 
spared no pains to make it as complete and accurate as . 
possible ; he has done his utmost to verify and to trace - 
every quotation to its original source, and to give the. 
best version of it which he could find in existing. 
translations, where such translations exist. We have. 
only a few faults to find with the book. And first his.. 
omissions. We look in vain for the famous ‘‘ Amicus 
Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas,” 
which has been attributed, we believe, both to Cicero 
and to Erasmus, but is not to be found in the writings 
of either. Wherever it exists it has evidently been. 
deducted from Ammonius’ ‘‘ Life of Aristotle,” ido¢ 
per Lwxparnc, Again, the 
famous quotation ‘‘ Semel insanivimus omnes ”—for- 
the identification of which Dr. Johnson was offered ten 
guineas— should have been given. It will be found in. 
the first Eclogue of Mantuan, as Johnson many years 
afterwards accidentally discovered. Nor again is Pliny’s 
‘*Nemo omnibus horis sapit,” often so conveniently 
quoted, given by Mr. Harbottle. Surely ‘‘ bis dat qui 
cito dat” is older than Bacon; and ‘‘ Necessitas non. 
habet legem” older than Langland. Mr. Harbottle has 
been, as every one else has been, baffled by ‘‘ Poeta,. 
nascitur, non fit”; it is quite certain that it could not. 
have originated from the passage of Florus. Another 
problem on which we are sorry to see that he has not 
been able to throw light, is the source of ‘‘ Solamen 
miseris socios habuisse laboris,” which caused Malone 
and Steevens so much fruitless labour. ‘‘ Palmam qui 
meruit ferat” must be older than Jortin, to whose 
‘*Lusus Poeticos ” we are referred as its origin; it was 
probably an heraldic motto, like Caesar Borgia’s ‘* Aut 
Cesar aut nullus.” But enough of fault-finding ; we are 
almost ashamed to be pointing to defects in a work 
which is so evidently the result of the most painstaking 
and conscientious labour—a work of which the com- 
piler could say with pathetic truth, 

‘* Expertus didicit quam gravis iste labor.” 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
POLITICS. 


‘* White Man’s Africa.” By Poultney Bigelow. London. 
and New York: Harper. 


hie y-> are so many analogies between the relations 
of England with the Cape during the present cen- 
tury and the history of the United States in the last, that 
an American view of South African politics may be read. 
with interest. Mr. Poultney Bigelow proves himself an 
impartial and keen-sighted critic. His book is to be 
commended for its sympathetic appreciation of the good’ 
points in both the English and the Boers, and for its 
outspoken condemnation of the bad. The author respects 
the sterling honesty of the Boers; he remembers the 
injustice and misrule that forced them to migrate from 
Cape Colony in 1836 and 1837 ; he recognises that the 
maintenance of the old anger against England is due 
solely to the mistakes and irritating inconsistencies of 
British policy, and that the extreme bitterness at present 
is the result of the criminal folly of the Jameson raid. 
But Mr. Bigelow also sees the weak points in the 
character of the Boers; he deplores their illiterate 
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narrowness and antiquated love of isolation; he per- 
sonally experienced the anti-English prejudice of Dr. 
Leyds, and he regrets the folly of the imprisonment of 
the Uitlanders and the determined hostility to all re- 
form. The author spent some months in South Africa ; 
but the time was insufficient to enable him to discover 
many new facts, and he wisely trusts for his history to 
Dr. Theal. Hence the original features in the book 
are the author’s impressions. The first subject dealt 
with is the Jameson raid, of which a narrative is given, 
based on information collected from combatants on both 
sides. The English leadership is described as ‘‘ any- 
thing but creditable to professional soldiers.” 

The chapters devoted to interviews with the Presidents 
of the two Dutch Republics are the most interesting in 
the book. For Paul Kruger the author has an extreme 
admiration, which he expresses with more zeal than dis- 
cretion. He repeats as genuine stories which make one 
doubt Mr. Bigelow’s sense of humour, or at least his 
common sense. He tells us that Kruger started big-game 
shooting at the age of seven and lion-killing at eleven ; 
he describes him as able to accomplish equestrian feats 
that excel those of the most expert circus-riders, and 
attributes to him powers of steeple-climbing beyond 
those of any steeple-jack. ‘‘ Kruger is unique,” finally 
exclaims Mr. Bigelow (p. 52). ‘‘There is no man of 
modern times with whom he may be compared. We 
must go back to mythical days to find his parallel—to 
the days of the many-minded Ulysses.” But in spite of 
this exaggeration the author has a still higher opinion 
of President Steyn of the Orange Free State. Kruger 
he calls ‘‘a magnificent anachronism,” who can have 
no similar successor. Steyn he regards as the type of 
the race that will dominate South Africa. For Steyn 
has acquired the culture and sympathies of the English- 
man without losing the primitive virtues of the Boer. 
Whereas, according to Bigelow, Kruger would only 
value a library as a source of pipelights, Steyn has 
received the best education that Europe can supply. 
While Kruger’s political ideals are the maintenance of 
isolation, Steyn has the width of view of a true states- 
man. All this is very admirable, if just a trifle naive. 

It is to the Afrikander that the author looks for the 
salvation of South Africa. He makes no effort to con- 
ceal his dislike and contempt for both Portuguese and 
Germans. The true Boers, he says, have no adminis- 
trative capacity. This fact he illustrates by the neces- 
sity of the Transvaal Government to import so many 
German and Dutch officials, whereas in the United 
States the War of Independence and subsequent organi- 
zation of the country were entirely conducted by 
Americans. For the English race and its achieve- 
ments at the Cape the author has a very high admira- 
tion. He calls Natal a ‘‘ Colonial Paradise,” and ‘‘a 
magnificent monument to English courage and English 
capacity for administration.” ‘‘ There is on all sides 
an atmosphere suggestive of law, liberty and progress,” 
and absolute order is kept by a force of one white 
policeman to every thousand of the black population. 
The success of Natal is, in fact, an example of the truth 
of what, according to Mr. Bigelow, is ‘‘ the greatest 
lesson which a statesman can lay to heart, namely, that 
the making of laws is easy, but that good administra- 
tion is the beginning and the end of good government.” 
And the administration of English Colonies he attributes 
to the capacity of individual Englishmen, and not to 
the policy of the English Colonial Office. He admits the 
good intentions of the home officials, but says they are ill- 
informed ; and he repeatedlycharges them with fussy and 
mischievous interference. ‘‘I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the direct interference of the Colonial Office after 
the Jameson raid was a mistake almost equal to that of 
the raid itself,” he remarks on page 192. If the Afri- 
kanders break off the connexion with England and form 
a United States of South Africa, he says that they may 
blunder occasionally, but even then ‘‘ they cannot make 
worse blunders than those perpetrated by a Colonial 
Minister in London.” But in spite of the. author’s 
recognition of the faults in the British system it is 
pleasing to find that this American author’s final con- 
clusion is that separation from England would be dis- 
astrous. For ‘‘the flag of Great Britain represents 
freedom of trade, freedom of thought, beyond that of 
any flag on the high seas, and in Africa, at least, it is 
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the only flag strong enough and generous enough for 
our purpose. It guarantees life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness to all within the sphere of its influence. It 
is, in short, the only flag which to-day makes possible 
our dream of a White Man's Africa.” 


A PALTRY STUDY OF MILLAIS. 


‘*Millais and his Works, with special reference to the 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy 1898.”” By M. H. 
Spielmann. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 


ME: SPIELMANN disarms criticism at the very 
outset of this effusion by disclaiming all pretence 
of giving either a ‘‘ Life” of the painter or an ex- 
haustive criticism of the paintings now on view. Still, 
since he has given about 150 pages of art judgments 
and biographic details, it is difficult to restrain expression 
of the effect his utterances produce on those who have 
seen Millais’ works and know something of their rela- 
tion to the teeming art productions of this century. 
Mr. Spielmann is a critic of the safe school. Much 
of his space is taken up by descriptions of the early 
hostilities against Millais, and dramatic contrasts made 
by the later recoil of opinion in favour of what was once 
denounced in unmeasured terms. The long-familiar 
critical phrases, much affected by high-class auctioneers 
and art-dealers, are sprinkled along the pages with 
good-natured naiveté. We have a rich assortment of 
Bond Street art speech, such as ‘‘ charming arrange- 
ment; well-modelled; Millais at his best; dramatic 
quality ; marvellously and completely accurate studies 
of nature ; superb execution,”—very useful and sensible 
phrases, but when used in excessive abundance apt to 
suggest a lack of original judgment. In fact, the 
whole of Mr. Spielmann’s conclusions have been publicly 
held for many years, and to preach them now will not 
ensure the preacher the fate of St. Stephen. How- 
ever, in spite of a certain superficiality, the account of 
Millais and his works is, in a hurried way, fairly full 
and fairly accurate. We are strongly reminded that 
the artist was an infant prodigy, though that did not 
prevent poverty, the familiar of art and literature, from 
having at Millais in early manhood, with tooth and claw, 
just as if he had never been a prodigy at all. Mr, 
Spielmann mentions the well-known fact that a certain 
barrister (he says Sergeant-at-law) employed Millais (at 
three pounds a day, says Mr. Spielmann) to paint all 
day and every day for him. We know a certain aged 
artist, once of great repute, who worked on similar terms 
for this barrister. Our friend’s wages were one guinea 
per day, and he opines that Millais’ wages were about 
the same. We hesitate, but cannot refrain from saying 
that many a better painter than Millais was then—say 
Etty as an instance—would not have disdained three 
pounds a day as wages. Mr. Spielmann without defi- 
nitely and persistently putting forth an original estimate 
of Millais, gives a general idea of the painter’s place in 
art, as the painter of the middle classes. That, he says, 
is to place him very high; but this he backs up by a 
somewhat fallacious proof, for, says he, it is out of 
that middle-class our greatest geniuses have sprung. 
Granted: but by that very spring perhaps they ceased 
to be of the middle class. The writer more truly indi- 
cates Sir John Millais’ nature and place when he says 
that he painted bits of nature, less from the wish to 
make nature into something artistic, than because he 
liked the object, and found the artist’s pleasure in 
imitating it. With Mr. Spielmann’s casual references 
to certain contemporaries of Millais we find it im- 
possible to agree, as, for instance, where he assigns 
Millais to a lower place than Holl in the power of 
giving in a portrait the sitter’s best nature. Holl! 
some of whose once “startling” portraits are dying 
into a kind of lacquered inanity where they hang beside 
works even frankly childish and unaccomplished ; as 
any one who visits some of the Cambridge halls may 
see. And this rapid loss of quality in Holl’s works 
reminds us of a fact not so strongly noted as it might 
be by Mr. Spielmann ; that is, the regretted change 
that is fast overtaking Millais’ as well as much other 
even recent work. This change—in other words decay— 
is the result in Sir John’s work, as in that of Turner 
and some still-living painters, of ignorance or reckless- 
ness in the use of “‘loaded” pigment, Mr. Spielmann 
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justly observes how well some of Millais’ early methodic 
painting has stood; and it is ‘‘ significant of much” 
that only in the plastered surfaces of his ‘‘ powerful” 
works is decay apparent. In this sketch of the 
great Preraphaelite, landscape is spoken of as one 
of his strong points. How any intelligent critic 
can apply such eulogistic terms to works like the 
**Chill October,” and the foreground study called 
“Over the hills and far away,” while not ignorant 
that David Cox lived and painted not so long ago, 
shows how easy it is to succumb to the magic of popular 
applause in judging a painter’s failures. That Millais, 
in those early pictures which were painted with or with- 
out the assisting thoughts of his more profound and 
more cultivated friends of the ‘* brotherhood,” placed 
himself for ever on the plane of the great masters in 
art, is to be gladly admitted; but that he could 
have gone down to futurity as in the first rank on the 
strength of his landscapes alone is not to be thought. 
There is not a distance or a sky, ‘‘ felt” as a landscapist 
feels them, in the whole series. However, in spite 
of disagreement on such questions, we recognise 
in Mr. Spielmann’s anecdotes,dates and casual notes, 
together with the somewhat imperfect lists of pic- 
tures, a portion of the elements that will be used 
in the future by some biographer of Sir John Millais, 
who may see his importance as one of many signifi- 
cant phenomena marking the unrest of this changeful 
century. That biographer may point out that the 
painter’s impression-ability, united as it was to such 
high technical power of conveying his impressions, 
made him an embodiment and type of that outlook 
forward and also backward that exists to perplex, while 
urging onward, the artistic thought of nineteenth- 
century humanity. 


FICTION. 


‘*The Marchioness against the County.” 
H. Cooper. London: Chapman. 


By Edward 


“TRE lady who ultimately became a Marchioness was 
the daughter of an English horse-trainer resident in 
Paris. Lord Draycott met her there. She was very 
beautiful, with only a little clothing on; she sang at a 
music-hall ; and she was an object of desire to Baron 
Mathurin, satyr. True love gained the day. She be- 
came Lady Draycott, and, with her husband and step- 
children, went to reside on broad acres in the Havant 
district of Hampshire. There she rested, awaiting the 
ood and the evil that might come. The County could not 
immediately make up its mind as to how Lady Draycott 
should be received. It waited for a cue from the 
Duchess of Sussex. At the wish of her son, a boy at 
Eton, the Duchess called upon the new-comer. Then 
all went well for a time. Hatton, Lord Draycott’s 
home, was in a constant whirl of gaiety, in which the 
County shared. Lady Draycott attended race-meetings, 
and ‘‘spoited the winner” so frequently that among 
the men, even to the highest in the land, she was the 
most popular lady of the time. Her reign was brief. 
Lady Hetherington, a vixenish person whom the 
trainer’s daughter had once had occasion to snub, had 
a babbling fool of a brother-in-law, who, having himself 
undergone correction from Lord Draycott, told her a 
story, current in Paris, to the effect that Lady Draycott 
had been one of the Baron’s mistresses, Instantly, by 
letters and word of mouth, she spread the news 
throughout the county. Catastrophe followed quick 
upon its heels. Lady Draycott went to hold a stall at 
abazaar. Other dames engaged in the same ae 
tion were hard put to it as to how to act. he 
Duchess had not yet arrived. If they ‘“‘cut” Lad 
Draycott and the Duchess did not, socially they woul 
all be in the wilderness. Therefore, they waited 
for the Duchess. The Duchess came, and ‘‘ cut” 
Lady Draycott. Gleefully all the other dames had their 
doubts resolved. Lady Draycott was ostracised. On 
the hunting-field next day, her husband asked the 
Duke of Sussex what the Duchess meant. The Duke 
explained, and added that he had not allowed the 
Duchess to act as she had acted without first on 
inquired into the story. For a few weeks Lord Drayco 
went about Havant ga | men who were in the 
boycott against his wife. His youthful sons inflicted 
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similar punishment on such as were less ripe in years. 
We heard no word of the police. That, perhaps, was 
because such lowly citizens were unworthy of Mr. 
Cooper’s attention. The melodramatic part of the 
story is not less crude. Wearied by over-isolation 
in Hampshire, and in anguish over her husband’s 
uncomplaining vexation, Lady Draycott, taking him 
and the children with her, went for a tour on the 
Continent. She met the Duchess of Sussex in a 
Paris hotel. Relenting, the Duchess arranged a supper- 
party at which the young man from whom Lady 
Hetherington’s brother-in-law had heard the evil story 
should be confronted by Lord and Lady Draycott. The 
— assembled. The young man, in much perturba- 
ation, withdrew his slander ; Lady Draycott cut him 
across the face with her neck-lace; the Duchess and 
the Duke were satisfied. 

Through the whole book there is a strain of snobbish 
and vindictive vulgarity. There is scarcely a single 
chapter which one can read without an uneasy feeling 
that the author’s interest in life is quite as contemptible 
as that of any of the persons whom he scourges with 
his coarse satire. This we say with sorrow inasmuch 
as it is evident that Mr. Cooper would make a mark in 
fiction if his ambition as regards that art were tempered 
by the more intimate acquaintance with the life of the 
upper classes which would make his view of all life more 
nearly true by being much less inquisitive. 


‘*Lin McLean.” By Owen Wister. London: Harper’s. 


Almost everybody has taken a literary shy at the 
American cow-boy, and so we have all delineations 
ranging from Bret Harte’s charming gentlemen to 
Hamlin Garland’s more or less sinister and rebellious 
lions. And this is not to speak of many classically 
absurd descriptions by foreigners. The cow-boy has 
been made a great romantic figure, and to no one has 
this prominence appeared so painfully surprising as to the 
cow-boy himself. He has now found out about himself 
several thousand things which are not true at all, and 
he staggers under this load. If Robin Hood and his 
worthy band could come from their graves for a time 
and see themselves in song and tale, they would pro- 
bably suffer a degree of that bewilderment which now 
pales the cow-boy’s swarthy cheek. 

However, to the feats of literary gymnastics, Mr. 
Owen Wister’s books have long been most brilliant 
exceptions. His cow-boys are neither blood-and- 
thunder ruffians nor disguised evangelists. One of 
their distinctive traits is that they work. They do 
not spend all their time shooting each other through the 
lungs. Neither do they spend all their time in making up 
purses for the departed horse-thief’s orphaned children, 
where each man as soon as he has poured thirty 
years’ salary into the hat turns away with a loud sob. 
In this case, young Lin McLean is a rather unbridled 
young chap, perhaps too palpably honest, perhaps too 
palpably fearless, who sweeps in careless flight through 
seven short stories. He labours week and week, and 
when he is paid for it, his money is to him only a 
handful of feathers and any puff of caprice carries 
it away. Then he returns to cow-punching again. 
Like all men of his environment, he falls furiously in 
love with almost any woman, A ‘‘ biscuit-shooter 
which, we understand, is a popular title for a girl that 
serves behind an eating-bar at a Western American rail- 
road station—a wily, hard-faced ‘‘biscuit-shooter,” 
makes him his first tragedy, and he endures it with the 
simple courage of a savage and and a gentleman. He 
is just ass enough to be a good plausible character 
for good plausible fiction. 

It is in the story, ‘‘ A Journey in Search of Christmas,” 
that Mr. Wister shows his first strong sign of machinery 
and trick. McLean gets genially fascinated with the 
idea of Christmas. ‘‘ The Frontier comes to town. 
‘heeled for a big time,’ finds that presents are all the 
rage and must immediately give somebody something. 
Oh, child-like, miscellaneous frontier !” Nothing better 
could illustrate Mr. Wister’s grip of the life he is. 
describing. There is a story to come surely. But what 
does the author do? He takes McLean to Denver, and 
there confronts him with three shivering urchins polish-. 
ing boots or selling papers while icy winds bite them 
and the snow sifts inside their little calico shirts and 
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the great shop-windows, splendid with light, look imper- 
turbably down upon them. Of course: there you are! 
Naturally, McLean takes them to a big Christmas 
dinner and afterwards to the theatre, and the urchins 
are very dazed and happy. Then, near the end, McLean 
discovers that one of the urchins is the child of the 
woman who has betrayed him. Of course, McLean 
adopts the child. It is all very nice, no doubt, but 
unfortunately this sort of thing has not been litera- 
ture for a long time. Even now, one might forgive 
the author, if it were not for that business of making 
one of the urchins turn out to be the child of the woman 
who had betrayed McLean’s happy home. Such a 
simple device is unworthy of the book. 

The last story, ‘‘ Destiny at Drybone,” is devoted 
mainly to a description of the funeral of the ‘‘ biscuit- 
shooter.” It is told in probably unconscious imitation 
of a manner that is familiar to us all. The change 
in style is abrupt, and it does not benefit the book. 
In short we see sometimes the effect of literature 
upon Mr. Wister, and that is not admirable. It is 
when we see the effect of life upon him that we feel 
able to declare that he is one of the best of the young 
Americans. 


** The Freedom of Henry Meredyth.” By M. Hamilton. 
London : Heinemann. 


Miss Hamilton observes for herself, and observes 
justly ; her characters, therefore, are roundly mo- 
delled, though in a slight material; with the pos- 
sible exception of the heroine, they all have an 
unusual air of reality. When the story opens, Henry 
Meredyth has already slipped through eighteen years of 
harmless married life—hunting, going into society, 
neglecting a rather impossible sort of wife and failing 
to notice his children; a weak, vain, obstinate man. 
The wish to deal justly by such a man in itself argues 
no usual intentions, and Miss Hamilton succeeds in 
making him a real human being. His divorced wife, 
Evelyn, also manages to be real during her two brief 
appearances; so real that at the end we are as tho- 
roughly convinced as the characters on the stage that, 
however the law or the reason of the case may stand, 
the unbearable Evelyn is a solid fact whose presence 
must inevitably block the love between her husband 
and the heroine. Meredyth’s young daughter, the 
self-centred and rebellious Vivien, is the most interest- 
ing figure in the book, and Miss Hamilton has caught 
sO many points in her personality that the reader will 
naturally feel a regret that she should be so slightly 
treated. Only regret is tempered by a rather im- 
portant reservation. The severe and troubled girl- 
child, with a capacity for unkindness as boundless as 
her capacity for ill-placed attachments, is too fine a 
thing to be willingly handed over to any writer who 
is not penetrated by a sense of beauty. Now, Miss 
Hamilton’s ‘‘ Vivien” would be an excellent collection 
of telling points—of that much we are certain; but 
would it be anything more? Would it leave an en- 
during impression on the imagination? ‘‘ The Freedom 
of Henry Meredyth” is the work of a mind that is in- 
terested in life and quick to catch points; it satisfies the 
intelligence, and therefore makes good reading while 
we are cutting the pages. But with the first reading 
its power is gone; it leaves us with little wish to 
look back, and on a second reading the story passes 
through the mind without catching hold—for the points 
are already familiar and there is nothing to linger over. 
The author herself has lingered nowhere, cherished 
nothing. There is observation, comprehension, an in- 
telligent sense, even, of the dramatic ; but not all such 
qualities combined can reach to a touching vision. Miss 
Hamilton has not, we would suggest, seen any situation 
in her story as she would see a beautiful landscape— 
some favourite stretch of country under its most appeal- 
ing sky, whatever it may be—a little East Coast fishing 
harbour at sunrise, a steep and poplared Normandy 
valley in the slanting light of a summer's evening, the 
Park side of Piccadilly misty and glittering after April 
rain. She has not been so moved. Or we might put it 
that her style is unlovely. The story is told in the 
briefest of paragraphs, often only two lines long, a 
continual dropping. For instance,—- 

** Vivien was unapproachable. 
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‘* She chose to blame her father for a certain slacking 
in young Maurice’s attention. 

‘*The young man was not altogether to blame. He 
was not a bad youth, though a fool, and Viva had 
cheapened herself to him. . 

‘*He judged her, believing her capable of defending 
herself, and gave her no young girl’s consideration. No 
one could have needed it more. 

‘She listened with edification to Mrs. Fraser-Latimer’s 
stories, and made herself careless to men. 

‘‘ The misery of it all crushed down upon the girl, and 
the commonness.” 

A dozen such paragraphs do not make a beautiful 

e. It is the style of interested intelligence, not of 
delighted vision, a catalogue of points-—telling points 
often enough—but still a catalogue, an inventory rather 
than the house itself with its beautiful furniture fitly 
disposed. 


‘* Susan Turnbull” (Routledge) by Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter, relies for its effects on luscious descriptions 
of female beauty, gloating accounts of whippings, and 
a thin substratum of facts regarding an eighteenth 
century settlement in Florida. There is a particular 
type of the would-be vicious young clerk or shop-boy 
that will delight in the graceful narrative. 

‘*Her Royal Highness’s Love Affair” (Pearson), by 
T. MacLaren Cobban, has a pretty and romantic central 
idea that should have led to great things. English 
princesses, unfortunately, are not possible as Arabian 
Nights mysteries ; their lives are too like the ordinary 
lives of well-bred English girls for us to be able readily 
to imagine an English princess who has never walked 
along a pavement or looked into a shop-window, and at 
the same time bicycles about London in a totally un- 
chaperoned condition. If Mr. MacLaren Cobban’s 
preface is to be taken in earnest, the less said about its 
good taste the better ; if it is a bait for the more vulgar- 
minded of his readers, the device is surely a cheap one, 
unworthy of so well-established a novelist. 

‘*Miss Providence” (Jarrold & Sons), by Dorothea 
Gerard, is not quite up to the usual level of its author. 
The plot is of the decidedly shallow and conventional 
order, only saved by the pleasantness of the writing and 
a touch of originality about the rather officious little 
heroine. The Becky Sharp of the book is drawn with 
much liveliness, but hardly turns out flesh and blood. 

‘* A Limited Success ” (Cassell & Co.), by Sarah Pitt, 
has a certain truth to life that lifts it above mediocrity, 
often as the central figure has been treated by writers of 
fiction, from Hawthorne downwards. In this case, the 
successful young clergyman has no lurking sin in the 
background further than an every-day order of treachery. 
Before his success, the landlady’s daughter was his 
ideal woman ; after it, things change their aspects and 
proportions, and when his wedding comes off the bride 
is an M.P.’s beautiful daughter. The tabbies of the 
congregation are cleverly hit off, and the quiet disillusion- 
ment of the end, where the humble lady-love slips into 
contented marriage with a vulgar adorer, has an effec- 
tive touch of cynicism about it. There must have been 
the usual temptation to make a heroic and steadfast 
figure of her. The slight flatness and disappointment 
with one another of the other pair is another truthful 
touch. But by far the most striking portrait in the 
book is that of Mrs. Francis. She dwarfs all the other 
characters and deserves a more cheerful fate than 
the author gives her. We recommend ‘‘A Limited 
Success,” if only for her sake. 

‘“‘ The Kentuckians ” (Harpers’), by John Fox, junr., 
is ‘‘ booming” in America. There are subtleties in it that 
suggest Mr. James. The two lovers are admirably 
contrasted. It may or may not be deliberate on the 
part of the author that their claims are perplexingly 
equal in the sight of the reader no less than in their 
adored one’s eyes. To the last, one shares her discon- 
solate feeling that the one must be taken and the other 
left; and when the end comes it is our honest con- 
viction that many people will be mystified and uncertain 
as to which of the two is the ‘‘ dark active figure” that 
climbs the stile, in spite of a delicate suggestion or two 
that convince ourselves as to Marshall’s identity with 
the winner. Both men are new and forcible characters 
—the brilliant, generous young Marshall, with his 
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slight want of backbone and his inherited craving : 
and the grim, pathetic figure of Stallard the moun- 
taineer, overshadowed by his lawless kinsfolk. The 
book will probably appeal less strongly to English 
readers than to Americans, but is a noticeable book, 
for all that. The illustrations are unequal—some dis- 
appointing, some unusually satisfactory. 


- LITERARY NOTES. 


[* would be difficult to recall a period of greater stagna- 

tion in the publishing trade than has marked the first 
two months of this year. There have been pessimists 
who have seen in the dreary record of 1897 signs of 
the decay of English letters, but what will they have to 
say to the output of the present season? ‘‘ Stale, flat, 
and unprofitable” may be written large upon nine- 
tenths of it. Justly alarmed at the feeble condition of 
the book-market, publishers appear to be holding back 
their big announcements on the chance of trade im- 
proving, and to be justifying their existence by the 
production of commission works. 


It has become the fashion to regard any composition 
by the late R. L. Stevenson with the reverence formally 
reserved for Holy Writ. The recent publication of his 
‘*Valedictory Address,” a local effusion without dis- 
tinction, was hailed by his disciples as a new gospel. 
Consequently there will be a keen competition for an 
autograph letter of his which is shortly to be brought 
to the hammer. It will be of more than usual interest 
at the present juncture, as it gives the author’s views 
upon modern French fiction. In one passage he says, 
‘The best of the French novelists is incomparably 
Daudet. I would not give a chapter of old Dumas for 
the whole writings of the Zolas.” 


The copyright of the only complete version of Sir 
Richard Burton’s ‘‘ Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to Al-Madinah and Mecca” has been acquired by Messrs. 
Bell, and is to be added to Bohn’s Library in a two- 
volume form. It is edited by the late Lady Burton 
and’ Mr. Leonard Smithers (the former publisher), 
and contairis the original illustrations and maps, and 
an introduction by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. 


Mr. Frederic Breton evidently takes the mission of 
historical romance in tiresome earnest. In his new 
novel, which is to be called ‘‘ True Heart,” the aim is 
“to give a living picture of the times rather than to 
write a mere adventure story.” The scene is laid at 
Basle, in the sixteenth century, during the earlier 
ferment against medizwvalism which preceded the Re- 
formation. The book is in the hands of Mr. Grant 
Richards. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has just completed another romance, 
which he has christened ‘‘ When the Sleeper Wakes.” 
As a result, however, of the continued demand for 
‘* The War of the Worlds,” it will not see the light for 
probably a year tocome. Mr. Wells purposes taking 
a rest from the labours of authorship and will remain 
in strict seclusion until the spring of 1899. 


The year is rather young for the issue of a cricket 
volume ; still the reminiscences of Mr. George Giffin 
will find many readers at all seasons. ‘‘ With Bat 
and Ball,” as the book is entitled, records the 
Australian’s memories of the national game and its 
chief exponents during the last quarter of a century. 
Besides some good advice to beginners, Mr. Giffin has 
devoted a chapter to leading cricketers of the day in 
the Antipodes. 


It is a strong advantage to a young publisher to be 
able to claim a well-known “‘litterateur” among his 
relations. Mr. Grant Richards had the prestige of his 
uncle to help him on his way, and Mr. Duckworth has 
secured, among his first ventures, a new work by his 
step-father Mr. Leslie Stephen, with the title, ‘‘ Studies 


in Biography.” 
Mr. John Bickerdyke, the author of ‘‘ Daughters of 


Thespis,” has recently finished a new novel, entitled 
“Her Wild Oats.” The work will deal, to a certain 
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extent, with Thames houseboat life, while those who 
enjoy reading of matters theatrical cannot possibly fail 
to be interested. Thomas Burleigh, of Oxford Street, 


who has the work in hand, promises its publication at. 
an early date. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“English Masques.” With an Introduction by Herbert Arthur 
vans, arwick Library. London: Mackie. 
ew history of that courtly entertainment the Masque, 
which attained its splendid and ingenious prime during 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, has been a good 
deal neglected by English writers. Mr. H. A. Evans in the 
introductory essay to his excellent selection devotes some con- 
sideration to the origin of the masque and the distinction 
between “ mask” and “ masque.” He observes that the French 
spelling “ masque ” began to be used at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and was an innovation adopted by Ben Jonsom 
Hence it is “that the majority of writers ever since have used 
the spelling ‘masque’ in the sense of an entertainment, and 
mask in the sense of a visor.” But even in the time of Jonson 
both spellings were indifferently used. In those “Conversa~ 
tions ” of Drummond, which moved Gifford’s rather unintelligent 
anger, Ben Jonson is reported to have observed “that next him- 
self only Fletcher and Chapman could make a mask.” Here we 
have the older form of the word, and it is clear, as Mr. Evans 
shows, that “ mask,” in the sense of an entertainment, is of older 
use than “mask” in the sense of visor. The confusion that 
naturally resulted was largely due to the primitive form of the 
entertainment having been simply a dance, in which the dancers: 
were disguised with visors. The subsequent development of 
the masque was along the lines, successively, of music, poetry 
and scenic apparatus, until in Ben Jonson’s time all the artistic 
resources of the age were employed in its elaboration. Possibly 
the decay of the masque was partly due to the tendency to over- 
load it with mechanical devices, of which Jonson writes in his 
sarcastic “Expostulation” with Ben Jonson. We must allow 
something, however, for an enraged poet, unfairly superseded 
by inferiors. Probably things were not so bad as his verse 
seems to indicate,— 
“To make boards speak! There is a task ! 
Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 
Pack with your peddling poetry to the stage, 
This is the money-got, mechanic age.” 
After all, the world was young, as Mr. Evans says, that delighted 
in entertainment so full of grace and freshness as the Jacobean 
masque. Whether it is still young enough to see the revival of 
the masque is a little doubtful. Perhaps Mr. Evans’s interesting 
book may induce the Inns of Court to make the attempt. 


“A Book of Country Clouds and Sunshine.” Text and Illus- 
trations by Clifton Johnson. London: Kegan Paul. 

“The New English Country.” Text and Illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson. London: Kegan Paul. 


With camera and pen Mr. Johnson gives in these volumes 
some capital pictures of rural life wh scenery in the New 
England States. English readers should find much to interest 
them in the round of life at a Vermont farm and the typical 
aspects of a Massachusetts village as presented with uncom- 
promising fidelity by Mr. Johnson. The first-named book is, 
indeed, a kind of American “Our Village” in effect, though not 
precisely Mitfordian in style or characteristics. It is interesting 
to note that moral life has changed of late in New England, as 
it has in Old England. The population is decreasing. Young 

ople migrate to the towns, or to villages that are manufactur- 
ing centres. Farms are going out of cultivation, especially in 
the hilly and remoter districts, and Mr. Johnson reports sadly of 
deserted homesteads and half-emptied villages. 


“The History of the Great Northern Railway.” 
Grinling. London: Methuen. 

This is as good a book as any of its kind. Some more illus- 
trations, perhaps, would have been welcome, especially those 
that are now of antiquarian interest—so swift is the march of 
railway enterprise—such as the print of the old hospital that 
occupied the site of the King’s Cross terminus. But Mr. 
Grinling has done his work with remarkable thoroughness, and 
with an excellent appreciation of true proportion in dealing with 
what is ancient and what is modern history in his fifty years’ 
record. He has with sound pce told at considerable length 
the story of the early struggles of the London and York scheme, 
which encountered the opposition of many formidable rivals— 
the redoubtable Hudson among them ; and we drink something 
of the delight of battle as we read his spirited narrative of the 
infant Great Northern’s Parliamentary battles. None of the 
large railway companies can look back to a more stormy youth, 
and it is the beginnings of great undertakings that are most 
interesting to readers. 


“A Year from a Correspondent’s Note-book.” By Richard 
Harding Davis, F.R.G.S. London and New York: Harper 
Brothers. 

Peace has her “correspondents” no less than war, and 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis is distinctly “on deck” in both 
capacities in this pleasing and discursive book. A busy year 
Mr. Davis enjoyed, and he continues to communicate some- 
thing of the pleasures of it, not being of the kind that plaineth 
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of the hard lot of the “special” and enlarges on the difficulties 
of the way. A sparkling good temper marks his lively descrip- 
tion of ceremonials, such as the coronation of the Czar, or the 
Buda-Pesth millennial pageant. 


“The Gladstone Colony.” By James Francis Hogan, M.P. 
London: Unwin. 

Compared with the curt preface Mr. Gladstone has supplied, 
this forgotten chapter in the history of Australian colonisation 
is a mighty long chapter. Mr. Hogan has certainly made the 
most of his theme, and need anticipate no rival historian of the 
Gladstone colony. In 1845, when Mr. Gladstone became 
Colonial Secretary, the Government was sorely vexed by the 
Transportation question. The Colonial Office was intent upon 
the experiment of “a Juve penal settlement,” it seems. Here 
is the hint of a lovely ideal, unless we take the italicised word 
to be an adverb in adjectival guise. Six months later there 
was a change of Government, and Earl Grey “squelched” the 
scheme. “He dealt with the question,” writes Mr. Gladstone, 
“in such a way as to produce a mess—I think more than one— 
far worse than any that he found.” Thus Mr. Gladstone was 
hardly the guardian angel of the colony of Gladstone in Northern 
Australia, or a very ineffectual one, owing to the unkind fate 
that brought Lord Grey into power. The original scheme was 
honoured with the opposition of the Hon. Robert Lowe. Of 
the N.S.W. legislation, one of the sunny spots that cheer the 
reader who voyages through Mr. Hogan’s rather monotonous 
narration is due to that witty and caustic critic. His delightful 
verses on the unhappy Colonel Barney, the deputy-governor of 
the colony, move us almost to tears to think what a poet was 
luckily lost in Lord Sherbrooke. 


“Religious Pamphlets.” By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 
London; Kegan Paul. 

The literature of pamphlets is so prodigious, that a selection 
in one volume of moderate size could scarcely hope to be repre- 
sentative. Still, Mr. Dearmer has made what is, on the whole, a 
good selection, comprising eighteen examples of religious pamph- 
lets, from John Wiclif toCardinal Newman. Of course there are 
omissions of some weight, such as Penn, whose absence we regret 
especially. So, also, does Mr. Dearmer. As to Milton, his 
‘reasons for including none of the poet’s religious pamphlets 
are intelligible enough. All the pamphlets he has selected are 
in prose, though some great poems, as he observes, are really 
pamphlets. Boswell, we recall, on one occasion, insisted that 
a pamphlet was a prose piece, and Dr. Johnson disputed the 
statement with convincing energy. Mr. Dearmer may give us 
a supplementary volume, however, without drawing upon the 
poets. His examples of the Marprelate controversy, of Cart- 
wright, Baxter, Defoe, Swift and William Law, are of first-rate 
excellence, and his exposition of the aims of the seventeenth- 
century Puritan pamphleteers, in his introductory essay, is 
altogether admirably clear and well-judged. 


“The Highlands of Scotland in 1750.” With an introduction 
by Andrew Lang. Edinburgh and London : Blackwood. 

“It is unfortunate,” Mr. Lang remarks, “that, except for 
occasional notices, as in ‘The Lyon in Mourning’ and in political 
trials, we have no account of the Highlands after Culloden from 
the Jacobite side.” The interesting MS. in the King’s Library 
of the British Museum which he has transcribed and com- 
mented upon, takes the form of a letter or report to Government 
by an official, whom Mr. Lang conjectures to have been a Mr. 
Bruce, employed in 1749 on surveying the forfeited Highland 
estates, and subsequently in watching and reporting on the 
movements of Pickle the Spy. “Nothing but plain truth,” the 
anonymous writer affirms, is to be found in this description of 
his travels in the Highlands. It is certainly a curious and 
plain-spoken document. Mr. Lang declares it to be the work 
of a violently Whiggish and Protestant person, and to be read 
with every allowance for prejudice. We cannot say we find 
strong evidence in it of a violent partisan spirit. In one im- 

rtant matter, as Mr. Lang admits, it appears to give nothing 

t the plain truth. “I observe,” says Mr. Lang, “that the 
numbers of men who could be raised, as given by Lochgarry 
to Prince Charles, about 1752, correspond pretty closely with 
those assigned to the same class by our anonymous author.” 
Mr. Bruce, if he it is, will even say a good word for Jacobites. 
Thus Mackenzie, of Ardloch, was esteemed “an Honest 
Worthy Man,” who was “partly deluded and partly compelled 
to rise with the Earl of Cromarty.’ He quaintly says of the 
Mackenzies that they are not thieves themselves, but sufferers 
from the thieving Macdonalds and Camerons. Otherwise they 
“are remarkably disposed to grow rich,” and have “screwed 
their Rents to an extravagant Height (which they viciously 
term improving their Estates).” Thus, as Mr. Lang comments, 
“rack-renting is not a wholly modern invention.” 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


OREIGN Affairs, the Army, the Navy, and,-above all, 
the expansion of the British Empire in Africa and in the 

East, are questions that receive prominent attention in this 
month’s 1eviews. What the French were doing between Niger 
and Nile was evidently somewhat perplexing to our reviewers 
at the moment of going to press, left tantalised at the point of 
sh expectancy, either of fresh developments or of fresh 
ministerial declarations. There is nothing of this natural note 
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of uncertainty, hcwever, about Captain Francis Younghusband’s 
remarkable article on “The Future of Manchuria,” in the 
“Nineteenth Century.” Manchuria, the writer observes, is a 
land of such exceeding richness, that the “whole of Central 
Africa, from Uganda to Khartoum, is of paltry insignificance 
compared to it.” Really, one’s mouth waters in reading Captain 
Younghusband’s report of this favoured and practically unknown 
country. Is Manchuria to be absorbed by Russia, or to come 
under Japanese control? Or is it to be kept open to the free 
trade and intercourse of the world? The patriot Briton can 
have but one answer. In the one Manchuria treaty port a few 
years ago, the only foreign trade was English. This advantage 
we should develop and maintain. Mr. T. E. Kebbel, as “an 
old Tory,” occupies the place of honour in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” with a supplement—an energetic piece of comment— 
to Mr. F. Greenwood’s recent article, “‘ England at War.” Lord 
Lansdowne’s memorandum on the Army Estimates finds no 
favour in the eyes of Mr. Arnold-Forster, whose many-sided 
critical article, “ The Army and the Government,” written 
before the issue of the memorandum, is left, in the writer’s 
opinion, entirely unaffected by that document. “ Reform!” 
Mr. Arnold-Forster cries, but it is clear, he observes in his 
postscript, that not reform of the system is intended by the War 
Office, but rather “a lamentable waste of public money.” Lord 
Napier of Magdala’s “ Brief Note on the N. W. Frontier Policy” 
will commend itself to moderate man. In questions of ethics, 
Mr. W. S. Lilly is apt to prove a nice considerer, and in “The 
Methods of the Inquisition” he deals with what he calls the 
modern practice of the Holy Office in Italy. The case he treats 
of is not so very modern, after all, for it must be referred to the 
early years of the eighteenth century. It is a very interesting 
case, however, and suggests to Mr. Lilly a pretty parallel of the 
inquisitor and the vivisector. He shows, moreover, on the 
authority of Voltaire, that a heedless blasphemer was much 
more leniently treated by the Inquisition than by the secular 
arm in France. Lady Jersey’s “true story” of “ White Slaves,” 
curious and horrible though it be, is by no means unexampled. 
Among the remaining lighter articles of a varied number Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s discussion on “ The Short Story ” may be 
noticed for its airy and indefinite handling of a theme which has 
provoked in some writers a dogged solemnity. 

In “Cosmopolis,” Mr. George Meredith’s ode, “The Revo- 
lution,” a contribution to “the Song of French History,” is a 
prime example of the poet’s most grandiose manner—a kind of 
fire-piece, dazzling at once, and intricate. We would quote— 
but it is impossible. The poem admits not of severance in 
parts, for all of its thirteen sections are but parts of one 
tremendous whole. Mr. Buxton’s Forman’s illustrations of 
Coleridge’s annotation of his own and his friend’s books— 
“Coleridge’s Notes on Fliégel”—are entertainitig, and bear 
out Charles Lamb’s remarks on the advantages of lending 
books to S.T.C. The poet would enrich the margins with 
notes, “tripling their value.” It was no difficult matter, by 
the way, for Coleridge to endow such a book as Flégel’s 
“Geschichte der komischen Litteratur” with such unearned 
increment. An old traveller observed of Naples that to enter 
that city with a light heart was almost inevitable to a visitor. 
Mr. Arthur Symons owns to feeling a “terror” of Naples in 
his record of a recent sojourn, and he succeeds in communi- 
cating the secret of this first impression of Neapolitan life and 
atmosphere very successfully in his vivid and delicate pictures 
of the place and the people. Under the title, “The Globe and 
the Island,” the foreign affairs of the last month are discussed 
by Mr. Henry Norman, who reiterates his opinion that Spain 
must ultimately lose Cuba, and that with regard to the 
Abyssinian treaty “it will not do for us to rest on Mr. Rennell 
Rodd’s laurels.” Among the French contributions to “ Cosmo- 

lis,” we notice M. Paul Deschanel’s “La Question Sociale,” 
in which the Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies defines 
and expounds his social-economic views and lines of policy. 
M. Eugéne d’Eichthal gives a further instalment of letters b 
John Stuart Mill to his father, M. Gustave d’Eichthal. M. 
Henry Lapange, in “ Les Cahiers de Montauban,” criticises 
somewhat severely those who are charged with the care of the 
collection of works of art bequeathed by Ingrés to his native 
town. The Ingrés museum has, he alleges, suffered already 
from neglect not a little, and worse results must be expected if 
Montauban does not awake to a sense of its duties. The 
article is chiefly devoted to extracts from one of the nine note- 
books which Ingrés left to the museum. These comprise many 
interesting reflections on art and artists. Of the German con- 
tributions, the most important is Herr Max Lewy’s “ Napoleon 
und Preussen.” 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s “Contradictions of Modern 
France” in the “ Fortnightly” deals with the Dreyfus case and 
other portents which perplex the foreigner, and is intended to 
enlighten foreigners generally as to the true condition of France. 
The French, he admits, are troubled with nerves. The neurotic 
disturbance is strong in Paris. Bui Paris is not the Provinces, 
he argues, and as against Paris the Provinces hold their own 
and have their way. “Paris wanted Boulangism ; the Provinces 
said No.” “Paris wanted autonomy and a matrie centrale, 
and the Provinces said No.” This exposition of the situation 
should be read in conjunction with the anonymous opening 

of the “Contemporary” on “The Demoralisation of 
F rance.” Mr. F. A. Edwards reviews at length, and ina strain 
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that is far from optimistic, French expeditionary movements in 
the Upper Nile country. “ The French,” he pertinently shows, 
“have no claim of any sort to the Bahr-el-Ghazl and U 
Nile, a region opened up almost entirely by Englishmen.” r. 
Edwards concludes a very remarkable demonstration of French 
activity between Niger and Nile with the grievous conclusion 
that “the French Government does more to develop trade than 
does our British Government, and this fact is one that should 
impress itself on a nation of shopkeepers.” Another perturbing 
article in the “Fortnightly” is occupied with “The Tirah 
Campaign” and the work of “an Eye-witness,” who, in the 
course of some trenchant criticism of the military command, 
enforced by quotations from the “ Pioneer,” attacks the Political 
Department, especially the appointment of Sir R. Udny. A 
good word for “Oom Paul,” not to say many good words, may 
be seasonable, and here is Mr. F. Reginald Statham’s “ Paul 
Kruger : an Apology and a Defence,” with its plea for “sympathy 
and appreciation” in the place of “threats and coercion” in 
treating with the Boers. It is all very pretty reading ; but who 
has been coercing Mr. Kruger? To turn to less world-quaking 
themes, Mr. William Watson, writing on “Tragedy and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips,” wants to know where the “tragedy,” which 
some critics discover, may be in Mr. Phillips’s “ realistic studies 
of London life.” He objects to the “ poignancy,” the “ stabbing 
beauty,” and so forth, of one of these critics. Do they know, he 
asks, what is the meaning of tragedy? No doubt critics have 
written nonsense about Mr. Phillips, and will write more non- 
sense probably. But is it worth while to call in Shakespeare as 
a witness to their error? , 

To indict a nation needs no special courage, but only a 
capacity in generalising. Such an indictment as “The De- 
moralisation of France” in the “ Contemporary ” might well, we 
imagine, stir an intelligent Frenchman with amusement. The 
anonymous writer, however, would probably deny the existence 
of the Frenchman we imagine. He would affirm that French- 
men have no sense of humour. We will take one point he 
pushes home. Towards the end of his indictment he fills over a 
page with “the French vives and @ das for the last hundred 
years,” and declares that “they contain the concentrated history 
of the country and the people.” Nothing is said of the “ vives 
and @ das” of monarchial France in the preceding centuries ; 
nothing of the similar proofs of the notorious fickleness of the 
vox populi in other nations. Mr. A. J. Wilson discusses a 
momentous question with clearness and conviction in his article 
4 prchas to the Greek loan, “The Immorality and Cowardice of 

odern Loan-Mongering.” There is plenty of vigour, too, in 
“The Military Amateurs,” a lively paper on certain Parliamen- 
tary army critics by one “ Tearem, M.P.,” on whom the mantle 
of the late Mr. Roebuck may be supposed to have fallen. Some 
of these critics may read with chastened joy that “ Mr. Brodrick 
is trembling in his shoes before a set of soldiers in the house 
whom he takes to represent its voting power on military 

uestions.” Now, if “Tearem, M.P.,” knows the Commons, 
this is a mistaken attitude for Mr. Brodrick to fall into. “We 
do not like,” he says, “to be dictated to by a professional clique 
of members of any persuasion..” As to the handling of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, we can only say it is worthy of the old 
“Tear’em,” once member for Sheffield. After this lively on- 
slaught, Sir Edward Verney on “ Agricultural Depression” 
and Mr. C. J. Cullingworth on “ The Registration of Midwives” 
fail to exhilarate. We turn to Mr. Clarke Nuttall’s paper on 
“The Secret of Baldness” with hope for a dread unveiling and 
a remedy, and are left still bare, and as far from content as 
from the North Pole. 

The “ Church Quarterly” comprises several articles on recent 
biographies, such as Lord Tennyson’s “Life” of the late Poet 
Laureate, the “ Life of Pusey” and the “ Life of Jowett.” These 
much-discussed works are treated with skill and discernment, 
though the reviewer of the final volume of the late Canon 
Liddon’s ‘“ Pusey” deals rather with Pusey and his attitude 
towards “ Reunion” than with the biographer’s method. Con- 
sidering the multitude of reviews which have been put forth on 
the subject, it is much to note the freshness of the point of view 
adopted in the paper on Tennyson. The article on Jowett, 
also, is excellent, and marked by some quickening touches of 
criticism. An article on Mt. Baring Gould and St. Paul may 
also be commended on the same grounds. 

In the “Law Quarterly” Mr. F. W. Maitland’s suggestion 
and interesting “ Prologue to a History of English Law” in- 
spires a desire that Mr. Maitland’s “ History” will one day be 
forthcoming. Mr. H.C. Trapnell deals with political libel in 
India, and pont mer Strachey’s decision in the Tilak case 
in a well-considered article on “The Indian Press Prose- 
cutions.” The rarity of ancient Egyptian legal documents 
invests with special interest Mr. F. Ll. Griffith’s paper on 
“Wills in Ancient Egypt,” wherein he deals with the valuable 
legal records discovered near the mouth of the Faiyfim by 
Mr. Flinders Petris (1888-89), and confided to his care by the 
discoverer. 
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ST. ERMIN'S wesrmxsrer 
ST. ERMIN’S Residential 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S Hone 
ST. ERMIN'S scerste cua: 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 3/- & 5/- at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


TELEPHONE NuMBERS—181 or 276 WESTMINSTER, 
TeLecraPuic Appress: UNPARALLELED, Lonpon.” 


EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
av Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 2s., 15., and 6d. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
sooing from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 


One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys. 


intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, CoLLeGE, ABINGDON. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination. 


for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and g June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 
least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 
Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians 
only. Also Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


FASTBOURNE..-Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils. —For details address ‘‘H. M.” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


quality of this wine will ound equal to wine usually sold 
at much higher prices, 5 14s, 88. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
na it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from ]7g, 9g, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us F ‘ 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List;Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jobn St. MANCHESTER : 26 Market St. 


‘* LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL Opinions Post FREE. 


ff G BB 93 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
x x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID, W H I SKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CoO. 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 340.) 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. seut in and not acknowledged. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, &c. 


The Distress is very great APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT. 
Please help us. 
Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esa. 
Secretary: PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Ancient History, A Synopsis of the Chief Events in. Arnold. 
Antiquary, The (March). 
Antiquities of the Exchequer (Hubert Hall). Stock. : 
Argosy, ‘The (March). 
Army Organization (Sir Arthur Haliburton). Stanford. 1s. 
Artist, The (March). 
‘At the Sign of the Golden Horn (John K. Leys). Newnes. 3s. 6d. 
Belgravia (March). 
Bible, A Dictionary of the (Vol. 1.) (James Hastings). Clark. 28s. 
Blanche Coningham's Surrender (J. Middlemass) White. 6s. 
Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain (Wm. Bemrose). Bemrose. 25%. 
British Colombia for Settlers (F. Macnab). Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
British East Africa, ‘Travels in (W. W. A. Fitzgerald). Chapman & Hall. 28s. 
Caprice of Julia, The (Lewis Sergeant), Hust & Blackett. 6s. 
Century Magazine, The (March). 
Chemistry of the Garden, The (H. H. Cousins). Macmillan. ts. 
Child who would Never Grow Old, The (R. D. Ring). Lane. 5s. 
Cornhill Magazine (March). 
Correspondance (Victor Hugo) Lévy). 
Contemporary Review, The (March 
Encyclopaedia of Sport, The (March). 
Epidemic, Diphtheria (A. ges 
For Ever and Ever (Henry H. Vowels). Sonnenschein. 
Four Letters to France (Emile Zola). a Is. 
Franks, The (Lewis Sergeant). Unwin 
Frontier Campaign, A (Fincastle & Lockhart). Methuen. 6s. 
Fortnightly Review, The (March). 
Genealogical Magazine, The ( March). 
peo s Magazine Library, The (G. L. Gomme). Stock. 
Geographical The arch). 
Hind Head ( Wright) Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 
‘Home Defence G. Stanford. 3s. 6d. 
tromer, The Iliad of (2 vols.) ( hapman). Dent. 1s 6d. each. 
House of Mystery, The (Richard arsh). White. 6s. 
How to Publish (Leopold Wagner). Redway. 3s. 6d. 
Humanitarian, The (Marc 
In the Same Regiment (John S. Winter). White. 1s. 
Incidental Bishop, ‘The (Grant Allen). Pearson 
Italian Literature, A History of (R. or pe Heinemann. 6s. 
terary Year len. 35. 6d. 
Mémoires du Sergent oa (Paul Cottin). Hachette. 
“National Review, The (March). 
New Testament, Tales from the (F. J. Gould). Watts. 2s. 
Nineteenth Century, The (March 
North-West Frontier, The Risings on the. Pioneer Press. 
Northampton, Records of the Borough of (2 vols.). Markham & Cox. 
- Notes from a Diary (2 vols )(Sir M ME. Grant Duff). Murray. 18s. 
(Emile ? 3S. 38. 6d. heim). Fowh 
ysiognomy ade (Prof. Annie im) owler. 
Plato: Laches (Plaitows & Mills). 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry C., Memoir of (G. Ravtineoe), Longmans. 143. 
‘Renaissance in Italian Art, The (S. ae Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
Kozas (t.ucio V. Mansilla) Herma: 
St. Matthew and St. ‘ wane (R. G. Moulton). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 
38. 6d. 


st. Peter's (Merch) 
scourge Stick, The (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Heinemann. 6s. 
Scribner s Magazine (March). 
Semitic Influence in Hellenic & Norgate. 
Siberia, Side a ts on (J. Y. Simpson) wood, 16s. 
Six T of (Wm. Quaritch. 
Spectator (V: ). immo. 
Spindrift (by Cheltonian"). 
Stamp Collector, The (Hardy & Bacon). » 
Sundering Flood, The (William 7s. 6d. 
Sunlight and Limelight Zz Gribble). 
Temple Bar, The (March). 
Tennyson, Frederick (Rev. W. B Macleod). M: 
Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell (W. P. Ri ok Pearson. 38. 6d. 
Through South Africa (H. M. Stanley, M.P.). Sampson, Low. 2s. 6d. 
Teach the wae urham), McKay. 

Van Wagener’s Ways (W. Pearson. 25. 6d. 
Windsor Magazine, The. “(ieee = 
Woman and the Shadow. (A. Kenealy). Hutchinson. 6s. 
ee An — of the Charge of Apostasy against (W. Hale White). 

ngmans. 

Year Book and Record of the Royal Geographical Society. 


75. 6d. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 dg New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRA ND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent fa facilities ~~ by their Branch House in 

for filling, on the most favourable ‘or their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO 's, and for ALL AMERICA BOOKS: and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND for 1898. 


Demy 8vo. Parer Boaxps, 3s.; CLOTH BoarDs, 4s. 


Under the Sanction of 
The ArcusBisHops of CANTERBURY, YORK, ARMAGH, and DUBLIN. 
The Primus of SCOTLAND, 
‘The Bishops of the ENGLISH, In1sH, ScotTrisn, & AMERICAN CHURCHES, 
“The Lower Houser of CONVOCATION of the PRovince of CANTERBURY, 
and by The CONVOCATION of YORK. 


The Sixteenth Issue of this Important Work presents an authorised 
‘and comprehensive record of the condition and work of the Church of 


at, and of all Churches in communion with her throughout the 
wor 

This volume has a special interest and value, as it gives a <= 9" 
Statistical review of the present position and work of the Chu 


England and Wales, compiled — the returns furnished by the 


hial Clergy under the new — recently by the 
ions a Canterbury and York 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


BriGHTON : 129 North Street. 


LonDoON : 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


FIRE. Est. Old Broad Street, E.C.; Mall, S.W.; & 47 C 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. > £300)000. Total F 
over 1,500,000. E. COZENS TH, General Manager. 


UNION 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY, SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION anes me oon COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, . 


ndon, S.W.; an 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIDRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES and COLOM #0 
F. GRE $ 
Managers: { INDEHSON ANDERSON & CO. } 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, Be ¢- ,orto 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . . . #£27,000,000. 


P. & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
P. & O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 
P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches n 


South Africa. 
Paid-up Capital ++ $1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund... £800,000. 


This Bank ts drafts on, aah transacts every desbiie of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, weyers = and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 

received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CHuMLEY, London Manager. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FO 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 


PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK FOR 1898. 


SUTTON’S SHEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


LOCKWOOD AND CoO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This — Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and ive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 
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Wm. BLACKWOOD & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN THE FAR EAST. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. 


Some Account of the Great Siberian Railroad, 
The Prisons and Exile System. 
By J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


With Numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL'S NEW WORK. 


THE SAVING OF IRELAND. Conditions 


and Remedies: Industrial, Financial, Political, By Sir Gzorce Bapen- 
Poweg.t, K.C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PuBLisHeD. Tuirp Epition AND ENLARGED. 


A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. By 


AMES SETH, M.A., pony vo of Philosophy in Cornell University, U.S.A. 
ew Edition, in x vol. post 8vo. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor SAINTsBURY. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE. 


Hannay. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


By Davin 


Now Ready. With numerous Illustrations. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 


(VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, With a Bibliography 
‘and a List of Field Clubs and Natural History Societies. By F. G. Arvato, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Author of “ A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia,” 
&c. Illustrations by G. E. Lodge and C. K. Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW TEXT BOOK FOR THE MILITARY STUDENT. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN 


THE THEORY a PRACTICE OF MILI- 


TARY TOPOGRAPHY. Major J. H. Bownitt. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Portfolio containing 34 Wore jans and Diagrams, 3s. 6d. net. 


WITH TWENTY-EIGHT FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MILLAIS AND HIS WORKS. By M. H. 


Spre-mann, Author of ‘‘ History of Punch.” Large crown 8vo. Paper covers, 1s.; 
in cloth bindings, 2s. 6d. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHZOLOGY. 


EARLY FORTIFICATIONS IN SCOTLAND: 


Motes, Camps, and Forts. By Davin Curistison, M.D. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Maps. Fcap. 4to. 215. net. 


NEW NOVELS. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A FORGOTTEN SIN. By Dorornea 


Gerarn (Madame Longard de Renganrieh, Author of “‘A Spotless Reputation,” 
** Lady Baby,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENTOMBED IN FLESH. By M. H. Dzir- 


wixle. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6s. 
“ A romance which for sheer fantasticness takes a lot of beating.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. | 
POPULAR EDITION. Reissue in em Paper and New mew 


ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d. ILAS MARNER, 
‘THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, $s. 6d. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. 


POCKET EDITION. Pott. 8vo. Cloth Gilt Top, tastefully 
» Is. net each, 


AMOS BARTON. REPENTANCE. 


| JANET’s 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 
* .* Also to be had bound in leather, 1s. 6d. net each. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 989. MARCH, 1898. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Crigs oF Paris. 
Joun Spcenvip: A Tale qs a Poor Gentleman, and the Little Wars of Lorn. By 
Neil Munro. Chaps. XV.-XViII. 
Tue TrutH AnouT THE Murper. By A. Lane. 
KAur! <A Srorv or Piacuz. By J. G. Crosthwaite. 
German Country Lire. By . Steevens. 
‘WITCHCRAFT AND pM. By H. M. Doughty. 
Temacami. By Archibald Lampman. 
ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE’ DE LA MUETTE.—QUATREMAINS-QUATREPATTES 
—THE AFFAIR OF THE CaNDLEs. By Bernard Capes. 
Tupa- Fisuinc, By Edward A. Irving. 
KIN’ Back.” ‘I Minp THE Day.” By Moira O'Neill. 
The Looxer-on.— The Listener to the Worlds: his M to. Moses—The 
reasonably accounted for—The Portentous Nineties Proposed 
Festival of Revenge for ‘98—Recruiting : Progress Forbids—-Three Words with 
Mr. Mill—War’s Romance—At Osobri—The much-neglected Tale of Shibli 


Tas ON THE ApDREss. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS BEST JERVIS, Lieut. - Colonel Bombay 
H.E.1.C.’s Service. Director of T phical and Statistical 
ar Department. A Biography. By his Son, W Pe fe ERVIS, 

* The biographer has done his work with pn a and discretion, and has 

oduced a work of considerable | oy utility and interest."—Glasgow Herald. 

“A faithful autobiography. s being a centenary tribute by his son, there is 
much wane to the condition of India in former times, the better enabling us to 
judge of the progress manifested in that country of Jater years. 

"Western Datly Mercury. 


*“*MAETERLINCK AT HIS BEST.” 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS: Essays by the Hon. Martin 


Morris. 

“Mr Morris is an admirer of Emerson and of Thoreau, but it is not impossible 
that if he lives he may surpass his models, and he already often reminds the 
reader of Maeterlinck at his best, while he adds to the auben of the Fleming 
his. western Irish wit. 

“His impressions are vividly and felicitously expressed...... In all his varyin 
moods—intense, paradoxical, or Mr. Morris 
attention.” —Sfectator. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 


STORM AND SUNSHINE IN THE DALES. By P. H. 


Lockwoop. 

“Mr. Lockwood is an enthusiast, and revels in the ghylls and fells around 
Sedbergh, and he has the accomplishment of imparting his enthusiasm to his 
readers. If an attraction were necessary to the volume, it —_ be supplied by 
the really excellent photographs which illustrate the book.” —Star. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DIARY OF A TOUR THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN 


IN 1795. By the Rev. Witttam MacRircuig, Minister of the Parish of 
Clunie, Perthshire. With an Introduction and Notes by Davip MacRircuig, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Testimony of Tradition.” 
‘A picture of England and the ae as they were just a hundred years ago. 
It is delightful in its simplicity ond truth. ,""—G/obe. 
“A curiously eng and ac ble little — to all who care to have a 
moment of the past made vivid to them.” —Spectat. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF SHAKESPEARE. Passages Illustrative 


of the Higher Teaching of the Dramatist’s Dramas. By CLrare LANGTON. 
Shakespeare's hing, and such indications of his religious ings as 
his works can be supposed ‘ord, are collected in this little book.”—Ac '. 
“A judicious selection of arranged conveniently under heads.” 


Record. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price as. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FOR THE YOUNG COL- 
LECTOR (Lepidoptera). By Witttam A. Mortey. 
‘‘A very handy, convenient, and useful little book, which should serve as a 
pleasant introduction to a more advanced study of the subject.” '—Bookseller. 
“Will be found a most useful little work by those hose beginning the study of this 
branch of natural history.""— Dundee Advertiser 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PareRNosteR Row, Lonpow, E.C. 


PRICE 35. 6d. NET; POSTAGE 3d. 


ALAMO, AND OTHER VERSES. 
EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY, 


Author of “ Exsa,” &c. 
A. & F. DENNY, 304 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


A SECOND EDITION of THE TWO 
DUCHESSES, fuited by Vere Foster, 


with 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 
8v0. cloth, price 16s. will be ready EARLY 
NEXT WEEK. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 
50 OLD BaILey. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmun, Lonpow.” Code : Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom............ 41 8 2 
Any other parts of the World ....,.......0++ 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand, are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimiTEp, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 


Established by MRS. PATERSON in 1874. 
OFFICE : 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Organizers: Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Mrs. MONCK. 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
;enses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies 
or Trades Councils, the League sends Organizers to any London 
or provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 
20,000 women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making 
representations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Com- 
mittees with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as 
to grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over too having been dealt with last year in this way. 


C. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and 
forms clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls 


Club meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of 
call for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 


BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W, 


Founded 1851. 


PATRONS: 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


A special refuge for poor persons afflicted with this fearful disease, 
who are admitted free without letters of recommendation. 
= _ required to be most generous and treatment of the most expensive 
kin 
The Hospital has been in operation forty-six years, and has given relief 
since its foundation to upwards of 45,000 persons suffering under this 
terrible scourge of humanity. 

The building, which has been greatly extended, has accommodation for 
105 beds, of which a number are provided for the use of patients who may 
remain for life. 

No restriction is placed on the admission of out-patients, the number 
of which amounts to upwards of 1500 constantly under treatment. 

on their own application, daily at 2 o'clock, except 
undays. 


The Annual Expenditure is about £3000 in excess of the Reliable 
Income, to meet which New Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations are urgently solicited. 


Treasurer: HuGu Linpsay Antrosus, Esq., 59 Strand, W.C. 
Bankers: Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
W. H. HUGHES, Secretary 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of the Training 
Shins Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on shore, under the manage- 
ment of the Committee of the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded by the late William Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly rooo boys and girls 
are now being supported in these ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this appeal who 
believes in saving the children and sympathises with the work done for their benefit 
in these ships and homes, kindly send a contribution for the support of the children ? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the 
London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec etary. 
HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary 


London Home and Offices: 154 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


| THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W, 
AND BROADSTAIRS, 


PATRON : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE) 
PRESIDENT : 
THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman of Committee: MARTIN R. SMITH, Esq. 
Treasurer: ALFRED FARQUHAR, Esq. 


THE HOSPITAL has relieved, since it was established in 1866, to 
gst December, 1896 : 


28,590 In-Patients, and 851,043 Out-Patients. 


It is OPEN DatLy for the Inspection of Visitors, from 2 till 4 o’clock in 
winter ; and from 2 till 5 o'clock in summer. 


EXTRACT from Speech of H.R. H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., at 
the Festival Dinner, held 29th March, 1882 :— 

‘ Thirty years ago there was no Hospital for Children at all, and though 
there are many now, I feel sure that the Victoria Hospital, which is situate 
in the thickly-populated district of Chelsea, is one of the most necessary 
and important.’ 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited for the current expenses of 
the HosPpiTAL and BRANCH AT BROADSTAIRS. Deficit last year, £724 
Owing to Bankers on Hospital Account, £ 1000. 


Annual Subscribers of One Guinea have the privilege of recommending 
One In-patient or Ten Out-patients yearly, and Donofs of Ten Guineas 
have the same privilege for life. Annual Subscribers of Two Guineas, and 
Donors of Twenty Guineas and upwards, are Life Governors. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be most thankfully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the Secretary, COMMANDER BLOUNT, R.N. 


| Bankers—Messts. Luoyps, Ltd., Herries Farquhar Branch, 16 St 
ames Street, S.W. 
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THE ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 


QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND MRS. TEMPLE. 
THE DUKE OF FIFE. 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. 
THE EARL OF MOUNT-EDGCUMBE. 
THE COUNTESS OF LEVEN AND MELVILL. 
LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL 
AND MRS. ELLICOTT. 
RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, M,P. 
LADY HARCOURT. 
THE RIGHT HON. SPENCER H. WALPOLE. 
THE HON. MRS. GERALD WELLESLEY. ; 
LADY MATHESON. LADY PAGET. LADY TEMPLE, M.C.I. 
HON. ELINOR RICE TREVOR. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman—W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. 
JAMES BERRY, Eso., F.R.C.S. Enc. MISS L. E. BLACKER. 
S$. B. BOULTON, Eso. 

A. A. BOWLBY, Esg., F.R.C.S. Enc. WALTER DOWSON, Ese. 
HENRY C. FORDE, Eso. WILLIAM M. FARMER, Esq. 
OSWALD A. BROWNE, Eso, M.B. 

MISS EMMA GOLDSMID. 

TIMOTHY HOLMES, Ese., F.R.C.S. Ena. 
COLONEL ALFRED PEARSON. H. F. POOLEY, Ese. 
MAJOR J. L. STEAVENSON. 


HON. TREASURER.—W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. 
HON. CHAPLAIN.—THE REV. DACRE CRAVEN M.A. 


TRUSTEES. 
W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. WALTER DOWSON, Ese. 


The Committee make an Urgent Appeal to the Charitable for Help,. 
; which is sadly needed. 
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CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION, 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Boys’ Schoel—ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Girls’ School—ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free 
Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) 
Children of the Clergy of the Established Church of England 
and Wales. 3065 children have been admitted to the benefits 
of these schools, which now contain 220. About 4o children 
are admitted every year. 

A Donation of £10 Ios. entitles the Donor to one Vote for 
Life at each election ; and an additional Vote for Life is gained 
by every additional ‘£10 tos. Annual Subscribers of £1 Is. 
have one Vote at each of the half-yearly elections ; and every 
additional £1 1s. subscribed annually confers an additional 
Vote. The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked in making the 
work of these Schools more widely known. 

Only two Church Collections from the Diocese of 
Southwell have been sent to the Corporation during 
the last two years. 

Since the foundation of the See (1884) Seventeen Orphans 
of Clergy who have worked in the Diocese of Southwell have 
‘been admitted to the Schools; Eleven from the Diocese are 
now in them. 

. To efficiently maintain this work £8000 per 
annum must be raised in Subscriptions, Donations, 


and Offertories. 
PRESIDEN T— 


His GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
TREASURER— 
Rev. Canon Etwyn, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 
BANKERS— 
Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, S.W. 
REv. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., Organizing Secretary. 
Office: 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


DREADNOUGHT 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 34 Gul. IV., Cap. 9 
Patron:—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President :—H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 
Captain W. C. ANGOVE, R.N.R. 
Superintendent, P.& O.S.N. 


LORD HUGH CECIL, M.P. 
Admiral ROBERT COOTE, C.B. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late 
Royal Marines. 


Admiral H. DE KANTZOW. 
EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. 


Captain JOHN FENWICK, an Elder | 
Brother of Trinity House. 


Admiyal Sir WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
K.C.B. 


oe R. VESEY HAMILTON, 


Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. 
Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. 
Admiral Sir ANTHONY H. HOS- 


Captain WILLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House 
Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 
B.C.L., Vicar of Greenwich. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq., J.P. 
P. A. NAIRNE, Esq., Deputy-Chair- 


man. 
FRANCIS M.OMMANNEY, 


Capt. T. H. 
SHERSBY, 


T. Ly ROCKERS, M.D. 
Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 
Dr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, R.N. 
S. W. SILVER, Esq. 


| Capt.GEORGE R. VYVYAN,R.N.R., 


an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 
SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq., R.N. 
Captain M. P. WEBSTER. 


KINS, G.C.B. 


Admiral Sir W. HUNT-GRUBBE, 
K.C.B., President of the R. N. 
College, Greenwich. 


Captain C. A. WHITE. 

ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. 

Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G" 
BANKERS. 

WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 
. “ Dreadnought”’ Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 235 Beds. 


4 Branch Seamen’s Hospital, Royal Victoria’and Albert Docks (Station— 
Connaught Road, G.E.R.). 18 Beds. 


Ill. Dispensary for Seamen, 51 East India Dock Road, E. 
IV. Dispensary for Seamen, Gravesend. 

Captains arriving in the Port of London with u t cases on board should 
telegraph to the ‘‘ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, stating 


where the vessel is lying, and an Ambulance will be immediately despatched te 
remove the patient to one of the Society's Hospitais. 


All entirely FREE to Sick Seamen of every nation. No Admission Ticket or 
etter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind required. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Society is empowered by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary: 


The Royal Association 


IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church Lecture and Reading Room) 


419 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—JOHN LOWE, Esq, M.D. 

Hon. Secretaries— 
= REV. CANON MLA. 

S. BRIGHT LUCAS, 


Secretary—Mr. COLE. 
‘Bank—THE LONDON & WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


THE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


Are to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Deaf and 
Dumb—about 2000 of whom reside in London—by the following 
means :— 

1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instruction among 

the Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have 
quitted school. 

The Dear and Dump are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the 
sign and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fourteen services per week in eight parts ot London, besides 
several other occasional ones. 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb in their own homes. 

3—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 

4-—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessi- 

tous Deaf and Dumb persons. 

5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children 

preparatory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 

The Committee ask whether the reader will not, i grateful 
acknowledgment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION to this Society. 

SupscriPTIONs and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THoMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


EAST lONDON 
HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


“nd Dispensary for Women, 
SHADWELL, LONDON, E. 


Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 


Patron: 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
Chairman : 
H. W. TRINDER, Esq. 


Treasurer : 
CHARLES CHESTON, Esa. 


yeas Hospital is situated in the poorest district of East London. 

It has 102 beds, and receives Infants from their birth without 
restriction, being the only Hospital having a Special Ward for 
Babies under 12 months. 

Medical and Surgical treatment is also afforded to women as out- 
patients. 

1496 in-patients and 34,941 out-patients were treated in 1896, 
being an increase on the previous year of 258 in-patients and 837 
out-patients. 

Funds are most urgently needed to meet the increasing demands on 
the Charity, and special donations are also earnestly requested towards 
the expense of building and equipping the Convalescent Home at 
Bognor, Sussex. About £1500 being still required. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be made payable to the Secretary 
at the Hospital, and crossed ‘‘ Prescotts.” 
THOMAS HAYES, Secretary. 
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5 March, 1898 


The List of Applications for Town and Country will be Closed on or before Saturday, 5 March, 1898, at 2 o’clock p.m. 


he Edison-Bell Consolidated Phonograph Co., 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


10,000 Six per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each ... £100,000 
CAPITAL :— 10,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 10,000 


£110,000 


The Preference Shares rank both as to Capital and fixed Dividend in priority to the Ordinary Shares, and after the Ordinary Shareholders have received a 
dividend of 6 per cent. are entitled to receive one-third of the surplus profits, the remaining two-thirds being divisible amongst the Ordinary Share- 


holders, With the — of the £100,000 Mortgage 


Debenture Stock mentioned in this Prospectus, no Debentures or other charge in priority to the 


erence Shares can be created without the consent, in writing, of three-fourths of the Preference Shareholders, 


ISSUE OF £85,000 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK AT PAR (portion of the total issue of £100,000), and 8,500 SIX PER 
CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £10 each. In addition to the fixed Dividend these Shares will participate in the surplus profits, 


PAYABLE 
On Allotment one we ose 
On 4th April aad ose ose 
On 4th May wee oe 


DesenTureE Stock. PREFERENCE SHARES. 
10 per cent. £1 per Share. 
£30 pe ose eee £3 ” 
£1 £10 


Interest on the First Mortgage Debenture Stock will be payable half-yearly on 1 January ard 1 July. The Principal and Interest will be secured by a 

specific Mortgage to the undermentioned Trustees of the Patents and Leasehold Premises of the Company, and also by a floating charge upon the whole 

of the other property, assets, and undertaking of the Company. The Stock will be issued in multiples of £to, and will be redeemable at £110 per cent. 
on 1 January, 1908, or at any previous date at the option of the Company on six months’ notice on payment of a premium of £15 per cent. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 

Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., St. James’s Palace, S.W. 
F. FAITHFULL BEGG, M.P., Bartholomew House, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman :—THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DENBIGH, 

Newnham Paddox, near Lutterworth. 

Deputy-Chairman :—JOHN ANNAN, 54 Coleman Street, E.C , Director of The 
Anglo-American Deb Corp , Limited. 

Sir WILLIAM H. QUAYLE JONES, 14 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 

ROBERT C. WYATT, 41 Moorgate Street, E.C., Chairman of the Malaga 
Electricity Company, Limited. 

*WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, 6 Hanover Street, Glasgow, Chairman of 
the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Limited, of London. 

*STEPHEN F. MORIARTY, Edison House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
Vice-President of the Edison United Phonograph Company of the United States, 
and Director of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Limited, of London. 

*Will join the Board after Allotment. 


| 
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| The Right Hon. LORD KELVIN, of Largs. 


CONSULTING SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS. 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 
BANKERS. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, Lothbury, and 


Branches. 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, 19 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C., and St. 
Vincent Place, Glasgow. Head Office : Edinburgh. 
SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., Throgmorton Avenue, for the Company- 
FLADGATE & CO., 2 Craig's Court, Charing Cross, for the Trustees for the 


Debenture Holders. 

RIDDELL, VAIZEY & SMITH, g John St., Bedford Row, W.C., for the Vendors. 
BROKERS.—COATES, SON & CO., 99 Gresham Street, E.C 
AUDITORS —PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 44 Gresham Street, E.C- 
SECRETARY (pro tem.).—W. M. CROWE. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
Edison House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


- | ‘HIS Company has been formed to acquire the 
Letters Patent for the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man, Australia, 
South Africa, South America, and India, and the Trade Marks for China and Japan 
ted to Mr. Thomas Alva Edison, Professor Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. 

‘ichester Bell, Professor Charles Sumner Tainter, and others, in relation to 

raphs, Graphophones, and similar appliances, and for machinery for dupli- 
cating Phonographic records, together with all present and future improvements by 
any of these inventors relative to the same inventions. The patents are own 
—- by the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Ltd., a pioneer company 
ed primarily to demonstrate the practical value of the Phonograph for Com- 
mercial purposes, to which class of business its operations have been almost wholly 
confined, and partially by the Edison United Phonograph Commas of Orange, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. In addition to the Patents this Company will also acqu re 
remainder of the assets of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Ltd , 
including Phonographs and a now under lease or ready for sale; and 

] ld premi herein the busi of the Corporation has been carried fon, 
together with the furniture, fixtures and fittings. 

The first patent is dated 1886, and the subsequent patents bear dates extending 
from that year up to 1897. Applications have recently been made for patents in 
respect of additional improvements, which have been provisionally protected, pending 
the issue of the patents. The validity of the patents for the United Kingdom has 
been sustained by all the judicial decisions of which it has been the subject. 

In the past there have been several obstacles in the way of the general 
adoption of the Phonograph, notably the high prices of the machines and 
the necessity for the supply of motive power by means of electric storage 
batteries, requiring re-charging from time to time and constant attention ; 
also the great expense of duplicating cylinders containing Phonographic 
records. With a view to meeting the popular demand, and of bringing 
the Phonograph within the reacn of the public, several new types of 
machines have recently been produced which should bring the invention 
into general use. The machines have been simplified and improved, and 


a clock-work motor has superseded the electric motor. The duplicating: 


machine has also been iinproved so that cylinders containing Phonographic 

records can now be duplicated in large quantities and sold at a cheap rate. 

By virtue of arrangements made with the Edison United Phonograph 

Company, of Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A., this Company wiil be in a 

— after reserving a substantial profit, to sell Phoncgraphs of the 
test types at prices varying from five guineas. 

The value of the commercial ne my has now been established, but the pro- 
gress of the Invention has hitherto n retarded, not only by the causes above 
referred to, but by the policy adopted by the Edison-Bell Phonog:aph Corporation, 
until a recent date, of leasing machines for terms of years instead of making absolute 
sales. Reference is made to the accompanying testimonials and list of users. 

The advantages of the Phonograph for the purposes of home amusement cannot 
be over-estimated. By the use of duplicated records, recitations, songs, speeches, 
and instrumental music may be reproduced without trouble and at small expense. 
Special machines have been devi whereby public entertainments can be provided 
at short notice, and small cost. The advantages of the Phonograph as a medium of 
advertisement and for teaching lan are obvious, and the utility of the inven- 
tion in connexion with the instruction of the blind has already been demonstrated. 

The new machines comprise a new type of automatic machine to be worked with 
a penny-in-the-slot attachment. In these machines the electric motor and ear-pieces, 

ich have hitherto been regarded as almost insuperable objections to the practical 
working of the invention, have been dispensed with. The clock motor is substituted 
for the er, and by means of an improved attachment persons desiring to use the 
instrument can do so without using ear-pieces. ‘Ihe new automatic machines are 
constructed to contain five cylinders, so that a varied programme is offered, com- 
prising songs, speeches, and instrumental music. The popularity of the Phonograph 
in this connexion has been practically demonstrated by the exhibition of two auto- 
matic machines of the old type at Charing Cross and Cannon Street Railway Stations, 
These machines were furnished with ear-pieces, and contained but one record, the 
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motive power being electricity. The machines were exhibited for a period of abou® 
four weeks, the aggregate takings of the two machines averaging about £10 per week 

The Automatic Machines can with advantage be exhibited at Railway Stations, 
Hotels, Public-houses, Restaurants, and other places of public resort, as well as upon 
Ocean and River-going Steamers, 

The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendors at £160,000, ble as to 
£120,000 in Cash, as to £15,000 in Debenture Stock, as to £15,000 = tad 
Shares, and as to £10,000 in Ordinary Shares. It will thus be seen that a working 
capital of £50,000 will be available by means of the present issue, and no allotment of 
Shares will * made unless this capital is provided. 

Mr. Stephen F. Moriarty, Vice-President of the Edison United Phonograph 
Company, of the United States, and a Director of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Cor- 
poration, of London, has made the following estimate of the probable profits. 

In ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND :— 

Estimated profit to be derived from Sale of Com- 
mercial, Drawing Room, Educational and En- 
tertainment Machines of large and small type, 
on an estimated annual sale of 7,000 Machines of 
Estimated Gross profit to be derived from 500 
Automatic Machines earning £1 each per week £26,000 
Deduct estimated expenses of manage- 
ment of same, including rentals, cost of 
records, repairs, depreciation, &c. 


Estimated profit £17,530 17,50000 
Estimated profit on Cylinders, Records, and Phono- 


graphic accessories, and from other sources... 5,009 00 
Total estimated profit per annum £42,5000 0 0 
(Subject to General M t Exp ee 


The amount required to pay the interest on the Debenture Stock and the fixed 
Preference dividend is £11,000 per annum. It will b+ observed that no estimate has 
been made of the profits which will be derivable from the patents to be acquired in 
respect of the territories other than the United Kingdom, but it is reasonable to 
expect a considerable revenue from these sources. 

The Vendors pay all the exp of the fc ion of the C y and of this 
issue, up to and including allotment. 

‘The following Contracts have been entered into: (1) Two Contracts dated. 
respectively 26 January and 23 February, 1898, made between the Edison-Bell 
Phonograph Corporation of the first part, Stephen F. Moriarty of the second part 
and the Edison United Phonograph Company (of the United States) of the third 
od (2) a Contract dated 3 March, 1898, made between the said parties and this 

‘company. 

The business of the Edison-Bell Phonograph Corporation, Limited, will be taken 
subject over to all existing Contracts and Licences entered into by them. There are 
also Contracts relating to underwriting part of the capital now offered for subscrip- 
tion, aod for payment of the preliminary expenses ing the incorporation and 
formation of the Company up to allotment. Subscribers will be held to have had 
notice of all such contracts, and to waive their right to have particulars thereof, 
whether under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. 

Applications for Debenture Stock and Shares should be made on the accompany- 
ing form, and forwarded to the Kankers with a remittance for the amount of deposit. 
If no allotment is made, the application money will be returned in full. When the 
amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance will be applied towards the 
payment due on allotment, and avy excess will be returned to the applicant. 

Prospectuses and forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers or 
Secretary. Prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Contracts 
above specified, can be inspected at the Office of the Solicitors. 

Application will be made in due course for a settlement and quotation on the 
London Stock Exchange. 


Intending Subscribers are requested to inspect the Machines which 
are on view at Edison House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


— 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the London. 
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